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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CHINA. 


BY ELLIS SCHREIBER, 


BHE evangelization of the vast empire of China 
has long held a prominent place in the history 
of missionary labors in the East. Tradition al- 
leges that the Apostle Thomas journeyed thither 

4s = 6to preach the Gospel, and it appears certain 
that the Nestorians carried on missions in China in the sixth 
and seventh centuries with some success, the protection of the 
Emperor being extended to them. On the withdrawal of the 
imperial favor, however, this heretical form of Christianity died 
out. Somewhat later China seems to have again been the 
scene of missionary effort, as the tablet of Sian-fu, a stone 
discovered in 1625, dated 781, bears an inscription to the 
effect that in the eighth century missionaries from the West 
were propagating the Christian religion in the country. 

It was the determination of that greatest of missionaries, St. 
Francis Xavier, after the completion of his work in Japan, to 
introduce Christianity into China, an attempt long resisted by 
the Portugese authorities in Goa and elsewhere, and finally 
frustrated by the impediments thrown by them in the way. 
Hardly had Xavier made known his purpose when he was met 
by the opposition and even persecution of Alvarez, the resi- 
dent at Malacca and former friend of the saint, who became 
the inveterate opponent of his missionary expedition. Har- 
assed and worn out, the saint died when he was at the point 
of realizing the object of his ambition. He bequeathed, how- 
ever, his double spirit to Father Matteo Ricci, S.J., who ar- 
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rived about thirty years later at Macao, where several priests 
from Portugal were already established with a view of minis- 
tering to the needs of the residents, and converting, if possi- 
ble, such natives as came in contact with them, The Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and other orders had, in the meantime, 
not neglected this field of labor, despite the determined oppo- 
sition of the traders, especially the Portugese, who regarded 
with the liveliest apprehension the introduction of missionary 
work which might, from the intimacy with which religious 
and political life were interwoven in China, cause complica- 
tions of a serious character, fatal to the interests of commerce, 
and perhaps end in their exclusion from the empire. 

Father Ricci is described as ‘‘a man of great scientific at- 
tainments, of invincible perseverance, of varied resource, and 
of winning manners, maintaining, with all these gifts, a single 
eye to the conversion of the Chinese, the bringing of the 
people of all ranks to the Christian faith.” He and his come 
panion, Father Ruggiero, found it difficult to obtain a footing, 
and they worked their way up to the capital, where Ricci was 
favorably received by the tials and was elevated by him 
to a high social rank. 

During the period which elapsed before, and that which 
immediately succeeded, his death in 1610, the course of the 
mission progressed steadily, until in 1645 controversy arose 
respecting the degree of toleration which was to be extended 
to the ceremonial and political usages of the converts, and 
also as to the term to be employed to signify the true God. 
An appeal was made to the Propaganda in regard to these 
questions; the decision given was that the presence of Chris- 
tians in the idols’ temples and the sacrifices to Confucius 
therein were condemned; also the ancestral worship practised 
by the Chinese. At a later period another appeal to Rome 
was made by the Jesuits; their contention being that the wor- 
ship of Confucius was of a civil character, and that of ances- 
tors was merely homage, not real worship, and could, there- 
fore, be practised without injury to the Christian faith. After 
a lengthy investigation of the questions in dispute, the Pope 
decreed that all participation of Christian converts in such rites 
was to be prohibited; and the word Zien Chu,to signify God, 
was approved of, in contradistinction to the term TZen (the 
Supreme Emperor), Meanwhile recurrence had been had to 
the Chinese Emperor, who gave a contrary verdict. The mis- 
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sionaries, of course, obeyed the Pope, and this setting aside 
of the authority of their Emperor incensed the Chinese to such 
a degree that an edict was issued forbidding the: propagation 
of Catholicism in the country, and only allowing a few mission- 
aries to remain who were required for scientific purposes in 
Peking. Some obeyed the edict requiring them to depart, but 
others remained, carrying on their work in secret. 

In writing about 1724 Captain Brinkley remarks (China, Jts 
History, Arts, and Literature, Brinkley, Vol. XI., p. 140, 1904): 
“At no time were there fewer than forty priests in the coun- 
try. The presence of these men must have been known to 
thousands upon thousands of people outside the circle of their 
converts. In traveling to and from their stations, in their re- 
ligious ministrations, in their daily lives, however secluded, it 
is impossible that their identity can have been concealed. 
Yet, with exceptions so rare as to prove the rule, the people 
never betrayed them. On the part of their converts fidelity 
might have been expected. But that men and women whom 
they called ‘pagans’ should have refrained from betraying 
them, indicates a spirit very different to the bitter anti-foreign 
sentiment now shown by the Chinese nation. The fact already 
deduced from independent records is thus strongly confirmed, 
that outside the narrow areas where the abuses of medieval 
trade and the violence of medieval traders created an atmos- 
phere of passion, no animosity was harbored against foreign- 
ers.” And speaking of a later period, the same writer says 
that ‘‘ while the people in and about Canton and Macao were 
calling foreigners ‘ devils,’ and stoning or bambooing them 
whenever opportunity offered, the people of districts in the 
interior treated them with courtesy, respect, and even friend- 
ship.” The Chinese are a proud people, who have always en- 
tertained a supreme contempt for every other country and 
nation. Their inborn hatred of foreigners has been roused 
and intensified by the high-handed, offensive, and cruel con- 
duct of the European traders who came to their ports. 

Disguised as natives, the priests penetrated into the inter- 
ior in order to disassociate themselves from the mercantile 
classes of foreigners, and there worked unobtrusively and in- 
conspicuously at their various stations, living a life of truly 
apostolic poverty. In hardly any instance has a traveler 
reached a point where he has not found that a member of the 
Catholic clergy had gone before him. 
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**The missionary in China,” it has been said, “ must de- 
nationalize himself,” and this the Catholic priest does. People 
at home have little idea of the sacrifices men of culture and 
refinement, often of noble birth, make for the furtherance of 
Christianity, and the hardships and privations they heroically 
endure. Travelers tell of one who, though comparatively young, 
falls a victim to starvation and fever; of another who has seen 
no European, except perhaps a fellow-priest at long intervals, 
for the space of thirty years; of a third driven from his sta- 
tion and forced to fly for his life. The anguish of such absolute 
loneliness and isolation alone would be intolerable without the 
sustaining power of divine grace. European customs, habits, 
luxuries, are all abandoned from the moment they set foot on 
the shores of China; parents, friends, and home are in many 
cases heard of no more, and they know that their graves will 
be far away from the land of their birth, When they left 2 
belle France they left it without any hope of return.” No work 
is too hard for them, no living too poor; they are not deterred 
by epidemic of sickness or threatened massacre; they have 
simply devoted themselves to the propagation of the faith and 
nothing can turn them from their purpose. They wear the 
dress of the Chinese, eat their food, conform to their customs 
and habits, shave their heads, and adapt the pig-tail, identify 
themselves with the natives as far as possible. ‘‘The great 
mortality amongst the missionaries,” says a writer on China, 
“cannot be attributed to the climate, for diplomats and consuls 
bear their residence in China well enough; it is to be explained 
by the hard lives they lead, especially the Chinese food, the 
want of medical help, and the privations of every kind to which 
they are exposed; the indescribably filthy state of the towns 
and houses, the lack of real privacy and quiet. In most in- 
stances the missionary occupies a Chinese house, with mud 
floor, a straw bed, paper windows, devoid of every kind of 
comfort.” 

“I recollect one priest in a most remote village,” writes 
Mrs. Archibald Little in Zhe Land of the Blue Gown (1902), 
“showing me—half excusing himself, half proudly—his one 
great luxury, a little window with glass panes he had put in 
near his writing-table so as to write and read till later in the 
evening. He showed me a set of photographs of his native 
village in France, but I noticed that he dared not glance at 
them himself while we were there. What this expatriation means 
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to a Frenchman is enough to indicate the immensity of the 
sacrifice he voluntarily makes without any expectation of ever 
again re-visiting his beloved country. Yet not a single French- 
man has ever left this post. ‘Pasun! Ni pour cause de mal- 
adits, ni pour affaires particulitres, ni pour aller a Peking. Pas 
un seul,’ says the Procureur somewhat proudly.” 

In 1824, under pressure from foreign Powers, an Imperial 
edict was promulgated granting entire toleration of Christianity 
throughout the Empire. By this act Christianity was placed 
on a different plane from the other foreign religions, Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism, to which China of its own accord ex- 
tended complete toleration. Christianity is, therefore, associ- 
ated in the minds of the Chinese with the humiliation of the 
Empire—coercion on the part of the hated foreigner—a calam- 
ity yet fresh in the memory of the present generation. 

Subsequently to the war carried on in China by the English 
in 1860,-in which France joined on account of the torture and 
beheading of one of her missionaries in Kwangsi, a treaty was 
concluded in which it was agreed that the religious and char- 
itable institutions, the churches, colleges, cemeteries, houses, 
and all other possessions confiscated from the Christians during 
the persecution of 1724, should be restored; and the protection 
of foreign Christians in China was formally assumed by the 
French, to whom thus belongs the honor of inaugurating the 
new era of religion in that country. Unhappily the Catholic 
Church has, in consequence, been associated with what appears 
the aggressive policy of France, a power which is suspected 
by the natives of employing the missionaries as political and 
even military spies. ‘‘ After the cross, the sword; first the 
missionaries, then the gun-boat, then the land-grabbing; such 
is the process of events in the Chinese mind,” says one who 
wrote in Igo!. 

It is, indeed, deeply to be deplored that the outcome of the 
intercourse of the Christian nations with China should have 
been that, as lately as the opening years of the present century, 
she stored up a fund of the deepest resentment towards them; 
and that during that intercourse missionaries—those more es- 
pecially of the Catholic Church, because under French protec- 
tion—should be regarded with distrust and hatred; not because 
they taught the “worship of the Lord of Heaven” (the Catho- 
lic Faith), to show the Chinese how to attain to the “ better 
land” in the next world; but. because they were the brethren 
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of the “foreign devils,” only anxious to deprive them of the 
land and the wealth they possess in the present one. 

A memorial drawn up in 1905 shows clearly that the deep- 
est cause of aversion to Christianity is not the religion as such 
but its close connection with the so-called Protective Powers. 
That China distrusts them, and returns hatred and aversion for 
their violent encroachment upon her most intimate domestic 
affairs is not to be wondered at in so proud and exclusive a 
nation. When she sees that the mission has recourse to the 
armed force of Protective Powers, the distrust and aversion are 
extended to the Church and Mission also, and since the edict 
of toleration, fear of foreign aggression has led to violent out- 
breaks of hostility and terrible persecution of missionaries and 
Christian converts with every fresh scare of interference and 
encroachment on the part of foreigners. Perhaps, also, the 
consciousness of having the political Protective Power behind 
them makes some missionaries—Protestants chiefly—overlook 
certain delicate considerations in their dealings with the native 
authorities, the neglect of which wounds beyond measure the 
Chinese, who in this respect are very sensitive. ‘“‘ Hence, in 
the edict of toleration, proclaimed in 1886, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment deems it necessary to state that Chinamen who may 
embrace Christianity are entitled to protection from their own 
Government, to which alone they owe obedience. The pro- 
mulgation of this edict followed immediately upon the decision 
of the Pope to send a Papal Legate to the Court of Peking, to 
represent him as the sole foreign power interested in the Chi- 
nese Roman Catholics, thereby disclaiming all political protec- 
tion from France.” 

Prior to this, the same principle had already been enunci- 
ated by a French missionary, Pére Louvet, who says: “ The 
efforts of the missionaries must be directed to keeping their 
work clear of politics. From this point of view I, for one, can 
only deplore the intervention of the “‘ European Powers.” 

As an eminent expert in Chinese affairs, Pére Joseph Gonnet, 
S.J., insisted decades ago, “the models, even in this respect, 
must be the missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, who conformed in every possible way—in language, 
dress, manners, customs, forms of social intercourse, etiquette— 
to the peculiarities of the Chinese, and spared their national 
susceptibilities with punctilious care.” 

‘“‘The French hostilities of 1883 had, moreover, some effect,” 
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we learn from Professor Parker, “‘in concentrating upon the 
Roman Catholics most of the odium which was formerly shared 
in equal measure by Protestants.” 

’ The first Protestant missionary to China was the Reverend 
Robert Morrison, who arrived in 1807. There was so stronga 
feeling against all Europeans that he was unable to carry on 
evangelistic work and occupied himself with translating the 
Bible into Chinese. The first version of the Gospels was made 
by an unknown Catholic missionary as early as the seven- 
teenth century, and this Mr. Morrison used as the basis of his 
translation of the New Testament. Later on, when English 
missionaries, together with some American ones, gained a 
footing in Macao, and after the Nanking Treaty of 1842, 
when Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain, were able to 
penetrate into the interior, their great and primary object was 
to effect indiscriminate circulation of the Scriptures, sending 
out agents to scatter them broadcast among a people to whom, 
without explanation or elucidation, they were simply unintel- 
ligible. Nay more, since Christian ideas cannot well find terms 
in the Chinese language to convey them aright, and the allu- 
sions to rites and customs diametrically opposed to those of 
the Chinese gave rise to scandal and persecution, the sacred 
books were either flung aside in contempt, or were put to the 
use of wrapping up parcels or making the soles of boots and 
shoes. Thus it became apparent, even to those who distributed 
them, that the Scriptures were useless as a means of convey- 
ing revealed truth to the Chinese, and served rather to retard 
the progress of Christianity amongst them. Moreover, the 
different terms adopted to designate the one true God in liter- 
ature and preaching—the Jesuits employing Tien Chu (Lord of 
Heaven), the American Protestants Chen Shen (True Spirit), 
the English Shang-ti (Supreme Lord)—confused and bewildered 
the natives; yet more so the multiplicity of sects and their 
internecine warfare. In 1906 there were no less than eighty- 
two distinct societies of divers creeds and practice working in 
China, and all mutually antagonistic. In one matter they were 
united; in hostility to the Catholic Church. The life of the 
Protestant missionary also brings religion into contempt. So- 
cial and family cares occupy his attention to the exclusion of 
weightier matters, as a writer ironically remarks: “ The birth 
of a babe excites more interest than the conversion of a 
heathen.” The married clergyman cannot be expected to in- 
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habit a native house, to sit on the floor, sleep on a mat, eat 
from a plate of plantain leaves, and dispense with the books, 
furniture, musical instruments of his country: there is little 
about him of the grace of self-denial and self-sacrifice, which 
the Chinaman appreciates. Every great religious teacher in 
the East who has made his mark has been a rigid ascetic, and 
celibacy constitutes an important element of self-sacrifice in the 
eyes of the Chinese. “A priest,” they have been heard to say, 
“‘and yet married!” The Protestant missionary is, moreover, 
often a man of low birth and narrow horizon, who displays 
intolerant scorn of native customs and superstitions, as if he 
imagined the evangelization of an ancient, highly cultivated 
race was to be effected by imperious commands instead of 
tactful prudence and sympathy. “I will have no convert who 
permits his wife to cramp her feet,’”’ said one; and this speech 
illustrates the mental attitude of the majority. 

All this tends to enhance the contempt and hatred felt for 
the foreigner; but the greatest, most formidable impediment 
to the success of the Catholic missionary is the unchristian 
lives of the European traders and military officers. The Chi- 
nese, irritated by the offensive airs of patronage and superi- 
ority assumed by these unwelcome invaders of their country, 
exasperated by inexcusable acts of high-handed violence, ine 
justice, and wrong, see in our efforts to gain a commercial 
footing in China nothing but a lust of gain, a determination 
to exploit the resources of the country for their own enrich- 
ment. As late as 1867 excesses of the most ruthless kind 
were perpetrated in abundance: the Portuguese initiated these 
villainous proceedings and other nations followed. The inter- 
course with these people can scarcely convince the Chinese of 
the doctrines they profess, “it has been such,” says a writer 
on the subject, “as to store up a fund of the deepest resent- 
ment towards them.” Can they be expected to feel respect 
for the Christianity which their arrogant oppressors profess, 
by the principles of which they claim to be guided, and which 
so many of their compatriots have come to teach? “Nay 
more,” as the Rev. A. Williamson, a Protestant missionary, 
observes, “‘the Chinese are learning evil faster than they are 
learning good. They are adding foreign vices to their own, 
aping foreign free-living and evil habits; in and around our 
centres of commerce they are less honest, less moral, less re- 
ceptive to divine truth than formerly by a long way. From 
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contact with drunken sailors, swearing sea-captains, and un- 
scrupulous traders they constantly learn new lessons in the 
school of duplicity and immorality. Western civilization is 
proving no blessing to the Chinese.” And speaking of official 
and military residents Major Knollys (English Life in China, 
1885) remarks: ‘‘ The majority of our countrymen seem to have 
left their religion behind them in England.” 

The fact that the Chinese visit on the head of the Catholic 
missionaries the offences of the English and Americans, ac- 
counts for the frequent risings of the natives against them. In 
1891 a serious riot took place in I-chang, when the Jesuit 
mission was burned and the graves violated; two Chinese 
Sisters connected with the mission were accused of drugging 
the children, in order to stupify them and take away speech 
and hearing, that they might steal them and send them to 
Shanghai. The rioters destroyed everything of a foreign nature 
on which they could lay their hands. 

In 1895 there were riots in Sz’Ch’wan. The Catholic 
bishop, after rough handling from the mob, managed to escape. 
Over forty stations were destroyed in that province, the mis- 
sionaries having to fly over mountain passes and untrodden 
paths to find a refuge. “The history of the Tz-Coo Mission,” 
says Mr. Cooper (7ravels of a Pioneer of Commerce, 1871) 
‘“‘may, from the date of its establishment, be traced in the 
blood of numbers of brave and noble-minded priests, who have 
fallen by poison or the knife in the cause of their religion.” 
During the Tibetan revolt in 1¢05 four French priests were 
murdered. 

“‘ The establishment of an orphanage,” says Sir H. R. Douglas 
(Europe and the Far East, 1904, pp. 134-5), “under the care 
of the Sisters of Mercy at Tientsin, a port opened in 1858 to 
foreign trade, had aroused considerable ill-will on the part of 
the people, who credited the Sisters with the horrors at times 
charged against the missionaries. In 1871 a peculiarly fatal 
epidemic broke out in the orphanage, and the rumor spread 
abroad that the Sisters were murdering their charges whole- 
sale. An angry mob surrounded the house and demanded 
admission. The Sisters invited five individuals to enter and 
inspect the premises. At an ill moment the French Consul 
drove the inspectors out of the building, with the result that 
he and his clerk were beaten to death. The infuriated mob 
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set fire to the cathedral before wreaking their vengeance on 
the Sisters, eight of whom were murdered; their Superior 
was bound to a post, and the assailants inflicted on her all 
the tortures in which they are so terribly skilled, finally cutting 
her body into small pieces. The remaining Sisters were first 
outraged, then murdered, their home and church set on fire, 
and their mangled bodies-thrown into the flames.” 

The story of the Boxer rising in 1900 is too well known 
to need repetition here. It represented the wrath and hatred 
of sixty years’ growth. 

The habit of concealment is natural to the Chinese, and 
grievances may-exist and grow unsuspected beneath their blank, 
expressionless faces, until some trifle lets loose the storm of 
fury, fed by a thousand mutual misunderstandings and genuine 
causes of complaint. Thus it was in 1900. “I think,’”’ said 
Mgr. Favier (whose Vicariate was Pe Tche-li, in which Peking 
is situated) to Mrs. Archibald Little,t ‘“‘ 12,000 Christians lost 
their lives in that rising; three of our European, four Chinese, 
priests, and many of our Sisters. One priest hung on a cruci- 
fix, nailed, for three days before he died.” Mgr. Hamer, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Mongolia, was delivered over to the mercy of the 
soldiers, who took him for three days in the streets, every- 
body being at liberty to torture him. All his hair was pulled 
out, his nose, fingers, and ears cut off. After this they 
wrapped him in stuff soaked in oil, and hanging him head 
downwards, set fire to his feet. His heart was eaten by two 
beggars.” Thirty-four hundred native Christians were-beseiged 
in the cathedral and reduced to the starvation point; yet not one 
evinced the slightest disposition to yield to reiterated invita- 
tions to surrender. 

The orphanages, or more strictly asylums, of which there 
are sometimes six or seven in a single mission, managed by 
the members of different religious orders, are for the reception 
of infants who would otherwise be destroyed. Although infanti- 
cide is forbidden by the law, thousands of newly-born babes— 
almost exclusively girls—are either smothered by their parents 
or exposed in the streets and waysides to perish, Women un- 
blushingly own to having killed four or five of their offspring, 
or even to having buried them alive. 

‘A Roman Catholic priest, who had lived twenty-one years 
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in Peking, told me,” writes Miss Fielde (Pagoda Shadows, 1890, 
Adele Fielde) “ that during the year 1882 seven hundred little 
castaway girls had been gathered up alive from the ruts and 
pits of the street, and brought in by the messengers sent out 
on such service from the Roman Catholic Foundling Asylum 
of that city; and that during the previous ten years over eight 
thousand infants had been thus found and sheltered by the 
same institution.” 

Baron Von Hibner, writing in 1871 (A Ramble Round the 
World, Translated by Lady Herbert, Vol. II., p. 197), speaks 
thus of his visit to one of these houses. “ We were taken to 
the orphanage, the Salle d’asile of the babies brought to the 
Sisters by their families or picked up in the street. These 
poor little creatures, all girls, who when they arrive are just 
bundles of skin and bone, devoured by vermin, and generally 
full of disease and wounds, are baptized, clothed, their wounds 
dressed, and if they survive, brought up in this house, and 
married to their co-religionists, or else placed as servants in 
Christian families. We went into one of the large rooms. It 
was spacious, beautifully clean, and well ventilated. All along 
the walls are ranged cradles, each containing two children. 
A number of Sisters, leaning over them, were tending them 
with the utmost care. Only yesterday these poor little crea- 
tures were thrown out on a dungheap, left to be devoured by 
pigs, or to expire in a slow and horrible agony; to-day they 
have found mothers, who, to save them, have come from the 
uttermost parts of the earth on the wings of God-like charity.” 

The girls remain in the orphanages until their eighteenth 
or twentieth year. The majority marry, and become model 
wives and mothers, edifying all who comein contact with them, 
and handing down to their children the virtues acquired during 
their training by the Sisters. Bridegrooms are not wanting for 
them, because the families of converts have more boys than 
girls. A small number prefer to remain unmarried, to devote 
themselves to the care of the children in the orphanage, and 
when more advanced in age to assist poor and sick women and 
baptize dying children. 

Yet the Sisters—‘“ foreign barbarians ”’—who carry on this 
good work are accused of kidnapping young children to take out 
their hearts and eyes for sale to foreign merchants to make 
chemicals and medicines (Human Publications. Translated 1892). 
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Nor are these suspicions confined to the lower orders. We 
are told that “‘the famous General "Tseng Kwo-Fan was talking 
one day with an English doctor on the subject of this babies’ 
eyes fraud, when he suddenly said: ‘It is of no use to deny 
it, for I have some of the dried specimens,’ and he pulled out 
a packet of gelatine capsules used for covering castor-oil and 
other nauseous drugs.” 

All this hatred, distrust, and persecution is the Nemesis of 
a long course of oppression and unscrupulous injustice on the 
part of Western nations, actuated only by the desire of tem- 
poral advantage. 

Many pages might be filled with the testimony of non- 
Catholics to the work of our missionaries in China. We give 
the two following. Sir Robert Hart, speaking at Leeds, says: 
“The ability, energy, self-denial of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries demands our hearty admiration and attracts our sym- 
pathy. They have done a great work both in spreading the 
knowledge of one God and Savior and in teaching every kind 
of useful knowledge.” ‘“‘ The Jesuits,” says Professor Parker, 
‘“‘who compel veneration and respect in China by the sheer 
force of their erudition and self-denial, have the good sense to 
discern that the Chinese intellect demands their very best men. 
In the province of Kiangnan alone they have nearly four hun- 
dred priests, seminaries, schools, orphanages, two observator- 
ies, a natural history museum, a printing press, workrooms, 
and workshops.” “ The Franciscans,’’ writes Mr, Consul Ala- 
baster, in his report on the trade of Hankow for 1883, “con- 
fine their chief operations to the neighborhood of the port, 
where they now have a strong position; the prudence of their 
directors, their noble charities avoiding, on the one hand, sources 
of irritation and winning for them the respect and kindly feel- 
ing both of authorities and people.” 

The number of Catholic priests in China, as given by Fa- 
ther de Moidrey, S.J., in his report for 1909, is as follows: 
Bishops, 45; Priests, European (including about five Americans), 
1,379; Priests, Chinese, 631. The following statistics on Catholic 
Missions are given by Hilarién Gil: Missions, 44; Seminarists, 
1,215; European Lay Brothers, 229; Native Lay pipeoien 130; 
European Nuns, 558; Chinese Nuns, 1,328. 


* The Catholic Mind. April 8, 1910, 
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A DYING MAN’S DIARY. 


EDITED BY W. S. LILLY. 


II, 


first thought, when I fully recovered conscious- 
ness, was: Would to God that I had never woke ! 
There has been, ever since I knew my fate, 
something hideous about the meeting with each 

od succeeding day. Since my engagement to Bea- 
trice her daily letter had been my first care, and my man had 
been in the habit of bringing it to me immediately on the 
arrival of the post. This morning I found it by my bedside. 
Haydyn afterwards. told me he had brought it as usual at 
eight o’clock but was deterred from waking me, I was so sound 
asleep and looked so worn and ill. Poor little letter, I thought 
as I broke the seal; the last gleam of sunshine for my heart; 
the last word of happiness I shall ever listen to. It was as 
all her letters have been: a simple reflection of her pure, true 
soul. My eyes began to fill as I read over the tender, deli- 
cate words. I could picture her so well as she wrote it, her 
slight, graceful figure bending over the writing desk I had given 
her, the smile and blush which succeeded each other on her 
face, her fits of sweet musing between the sentences, for she 
had told me, half-penitently, how she loved to linger out this 
occupation and to fill the morning sometimes with the task of 
half an hour. Then I thought of her as she would be at that 
moment, pale and terror struck, all the sunlight faded from 
her bright face, holding my last letter in her trembling hands. 
My man came in, and I hid my face in the pillows, for I did 
not wish him to see it then. He has lived with me ever since 
I left Oxford, has traveled with me many thousand miles, 
and nursed me in more than one illness. And his faithful 
sagacity divined that something was amiss. He fidgeted about 
the room for some minutes; and then broke out: “I hope you 
are not ill this morning, sir.’”’ I said: “No, thank you; but 
I am rather tired; I was rather late last night.” He asked 
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if he might bring me a cup of tea, to which I assented, glad 
to get him out of the room. As soon as the door closed, I 
got up and bathed my face. Why not let him know? I 
thought. He must know soon; and of what use to. put it off? 
But then I reflected, that I had better mature my plans first. 
Determine how and where to spend the short time which re- 
mained to me; then break to him my secret. A few months 
—it may be weeks—and more than a fortnight has gone! I 
have no time to lose. I remembered, too, that I had told a 
dozen men last night; an additional reason for speedily resolv- 
ing when and how my short course was to be run. 

Haydyn entered with the tea, and drawing attention to a 
pile of gold which lay on the mantel-piece, said: “I found 
this in your pocket this morning, sir.” I had forgotten my 
winnings; and now the question was what to do with them. 
Among the follies and vices of my youth, not free from stains, 
gambling was not one. For years I had not touched a card; 
and in the days when I used to play occasionally my gains 
had been so small and unfrequent as never to embarrass me. 
Now there was this considerable sum before me which I had 
not wanted to win; and did not think of keeping. To return 
it to the men from whom I had won it was out of the ques- 
tion. I was at a loss for some minutes what to do with it. 
At last I thought of the Mission Church, with its hard worked 
clergy and poor congregation. Yes; there was the solution of 
the difficulty. I would give it to that work which was sacred 
to me from its slight association with her. I told Haydyn to 
put the money in a bag and take it to one of the clergy of 
the church. I sent with it this note. 

“The donor wishes this money to be employed for pious 
and charitable uses, at the discretion of the clergy of St. 
Mission Chapel. He is particularly anxious that his name may 
not be known, and desires that no inquiries may be made re- 
garding him.” I gave this to Haydyn to read, reiterating to 
him my desire to remain anonymous. In the course of a few 
hours he returned, bringing me this letter of acknowledgment 
from the Incumbent of the Church: 

“Str: Allow me, on behalf of myself and my colleagues, 
to thank you for the donation of £147 10 0, which we have 
this morning received. We think we shall best fulfill the 
directions you have given regarding its employment, if we de- 
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vote one-half to the poor; and one-half to the services of the 
Church. I trust you will allow me to add that we thank God 
for putting it into your heart to come to our assistance. The 
distress in this district from sickness, want, and vice is always 
great; and although the services of one of the mission priests, 
of all the choir, and of the organist, are gratuitously given, 
we have incurred a debt for those small expenses necessarily 
attending our ministry, which, without this providential supply, 
we should not have known how to liquidate. Your wish to 
remain anonymous will, of course, be respected by us; but in 
our solemn acts of intercession with Him from Whom no 
secrets are hid you will not be forgotten. Finally, I trust,you 
will permit me to say that if, at any time, our office and 
ministry should be needed by you, we trust you will not for- 
get that you have a claim on us‘of which we shall be gladly 
reminded.” There was something about this letter which 
struck me as familiar and I asked Haydyn what the clergy- 
man who had given it to him was like. From his description 
I thought the writer must have been ‘the man whom I heard 
preach last night. And there is something in the tone of the 
letter which recalls his sermon to me. 

And now let me think of my brief future. I have never 
kept a diary or been accustomed to record my own thoughts 
and feelings, except in the few notices of them which might 
find their way into my letters to my few correspondents. But 
it has been a relief to me since I began to write these sheets, 
I feel less alone with my terrible secret since I have en- 
trusted it to these mute confidants. I think I shall persevere 
with it. This record of what I have suffered will have an in- 
terest for one or two when I am gone. What to do? One 
thing only seems clear tome. I must not see her except once, 
perhaps at the very last, if I am to play my short part man- 
fully. I shall better reconcile myself to the thought of losing 
her, if I thus anticipate the separation. And it will be better 
for her; I know her heart is mine, and the sight of me, sink- 
ing day by day, would wring it as nothing else can. But the 
temptation to go to her will be very strong at times; and 
perhaps my will may weaken as my physical strength declines. 
I think it will be safest for me to leave England. Yes; that 


‘will be best. I will go to Italy. My brother Henry, I know, 


will come out with me and I ought to be with him. I should 
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like before I die to see the grave of the poet whose name, 
like mine, was writ in water; and to stand by the spot where 
the heart of Shelley lies. Perhaps, too, among the desolate 
ruins of the Imperial City, the dust and embers of a dead 
world, I may learn the pettiness of my own griefs; standing 
on the land of the stern old Roman philosopher I may, pere 
haps, catch something of his spirit and learn to estimate justly 
the insignificance of my worthless life. And yet it is not 
worthless, for it is consecrated to her. If it were not for that! 


December 30. 


This morning I saw her brother. I was sifting over my 
fire, my face buried in my hands, a position in which I pass 
many hours daily, thinking. There was a knock at my door 
and Charles B—— came in. I ought to have expected him, 
for I had asked her to send him to me; but I had forgotten 
it, and I started in surprise when I saw him. He wrung my 
hand and stood silent for a long time, turning his face to the 
fire. I was very calm; sorrow for his distress, I think, was 
the uppermost feeling in my mind. At last he broke out with 
a sob: “God help you, old fellow! I don’t know what to 
say to you.” I said: ‘Sit down, Charles, and tell me about 
her. There is not much to be said about me. I have had 
time to think it over, and I hope I shall bear it like a man. 
But tell me about her.” He sat down and it was some min- 
utes before he could trust himself to speak. I poured him 
out a liqueur glass of brandy and made him drink it. Then 
’ I said again: ‘Don’t think about me, Charles, but about her. 
We must do all we can to help her bear it. She showed you 
my letter?” “Yes”; he replied, “I read it yesterday. She 
got it as usual, at about ten o’clock, and went up to her own 
room to read it. At luncheon time she had not come down, 
and we sent up for her; when her maid came into the room 
looking very frightened, and told ts she feared her mistress 
was ill. She was deadly pale, the girl said, and was sitting 
before her toilet table looking at a letter. I rushed upto her 
room, and found her as the maid had told me. I took her 
hand and asked her what was the matter. She did not answer 
me for a minute; and when I repeated my question she put 
your letter before me. She watched me narrowly as I read it. 
I suppose my face must have shown how shocked I was; for 
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before I had finished it she cried, in a tone I shall never for- 
get: ‘It is true, then,’ and fainted away. It was a very long 
time before she recovered consciousness; and then she was in 
a high fever. We got her to bed, where she has been ever 
since, my mother watching over her. She does nothing but 
moan and murmur your name, poor child.” 

I heard him in silence. Then I said: “ Have you told me 
all?” ‘‘Yes”; he replied, “all; the doctor has been to see 
her three times. He says there is no occasion for alarm; he 
tells us to keep her perfectly quiet and make her take a little 
nourishment from time to time, and leave the rest to nature.” 
We did not talk much more. My mind was full of the sad- 
dest thoughts. I tried to think the worst was over for her; 
but I knew that the long days of bitter, hopeless anguish 
which awaited her would be far harder to bear than that first 
outburst of passionate grief. Charles B—— spoke a few dis- 
connected words of sympathy. I wrung his hand, but found 
nothing to say in reply to them. At last his presence grew 
intolerable to me; and I asked him to leave me and go to 
her. “You may be of use there,” I added, ‘‘and you will 
telegraph to me this evening about her.” He promised to do 
so, and to conceal nothing. When he had quitted the room, 
I locked the door and threw myself on my knees in a passion 
of weeping: ‘“‘O God! help her to bear it,” I said over and 
over again. At last the evening closed in, Haydyn came for 
orders. I unlocked the door, glad that the darkness concealed 
my face, dismissed him, lighted my candles, and sat down to 
write this. He has just come again with this telegram from 
Charles B “3B had a great fit of sobbing at four 
o’clock which quite exhausted her; she is now sleeping quietly. 
The doctor says she will be better to-morrow. Will telegraph 
again in the morning.” Poor child, I would sacrifice half my 
remaining days to procure her a quiet rest to-night. I could 
not stay in my rooms, so I dressed and went to The Travel- 
ers to dine. | 





. December 31. 

I dined at The Travelers last night, in a corner alone, and 
was thoroughly exhausted when I came back here. I slept as 
I have not done for three weeks. It was eight o’clock when 
I woke this morning from dreams that were too happy. For 


in sleep I am never conscious of my misery. I see her face 
VOL, XCl.—29 
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much more plainly than I can in my waking moments, and see 
it without a pang. I have found in my own experiences: the 
truth of Sir Thomas Brown’s saying that we with difficulty 
recall to our minds the features of those we best love. Even 
with her picture before me, I can but dimly image forth that 
slight, small figure and that delicately shaped head, with its 
massive coronet of golden hair. But in my sleep I touch her 
hand and hear her soft low voice, and rejoice in the subtle 
grace of her presence, as really as when I am with her in 
the external world. And herein I try to take comfort. If, 
as the poet teaches, death is sleep’s brother, may not this 
happiness be continued to me when I am gone hence? I 
think I should be almost content to die, if I could be sure 
that I should dream of her in my grave. 

And she! what will become of her? I have tried to think 
that out. Poor child, her young, fresh heart is smitten down, 
and pierced through and through. But will not time heal it? 
God knows I trust it will without the least reserve of selfish 
feeling. And yet it is hard to think of another being to her 
all I have been—and more! Still I would have it so. Ah, 
how cruel she would think it, if she could read these lines; 
and yet, if you ever see these lines, dearest, believe me, my 
heart was never more brimful of love for you than at the mc- 
ment when I wrote them. 

While I was dressing this morning I got this ehegitin from 
Charles B——-: “‘ Beatrice passed a good night. This morning 
she is free from fever, though weak. She is very pale and 
worn, but is quite composed. Dr. S—— says she is much bet- 
ter and wishes her to get up and go on the lawn for an hour 
in the afternoon. Will telegraph again in the evening and will 
come up to-morrow.” I read the telegram with a feeling of 
sad relief, and sat down to follow out the thoughts it aroused 
in me. What a multitude of memories those words, “the 
lawn,” presented to me: the rosebeds amongst which she loved 
to linger; the rivulet which has so often reflected our forms, 
biending them in a sweet indistinctness that I loved to watch, 
and to point out to her as an emblem of our future lives; the 
long, broad expanse of velvety turf which seemed to bound 
in gladness under the pressure of her little feet; and, dearer 
than all, the spreading beech, with its rustic seat, where we 
have passed so many hours reading or talking, or in sweet, 
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silent thought, broken oftener by looks than words. One day 
of transcendent happiness came back to me with startling viv- 
idness. She had been reading to me from her copy of Petrarch. 
I well remember the sonnet and how every fibre of my heart 
thrilled as her clear, silvery voice brought out all the delicate 
music of the verses, whose full meaning she hardly grasps per- 
haps. Then, she confessed to me, with many a blush and pretty 
hesitation, that she had herself written some sonnets: I must 
not criticise them too harshly as, although she had lived so 
long in Italy, she was not apt at acquiring languages. She 
would not read them to me; but she was curious to hear how 
they sounded when. read; she had shown them to no one else; 
I must read them aloud. How well I remember every line; 
but I will not write them here—no eye but mine has seen them ; 
the sweet melody of their rhythm, the simple grace and quiet 
refinement of their thoughts, are pictures of that sweet soul 
revealed only to me, and to be treasured up among my most 
sacred possessions until death tears them from me, They pleased 
her no longer, she said; girlish fancies about birds and flowers 
and pictures, when she had hardly known that there was any- 
thing dearer in life. Did any man ever hear a sweeter confes- 
sion from the woman he loved? I thought, too, of another 
day, when in that same hallowed spot she put into my hand 
a little locked volume, and its key. It was the book in which 
she had recorded from time to time her thoughts since she was 
sixteen, she told me. It had been to her as a confessor, she 
said; all her grave faults had been faithfully written down; 
all her troubles and all her happiness—no, not all her happi- 
ness, she added softly; that would be impossible; no, I was 
not to look at it then. I might keep it until—until she asked 
me for it. She should not write in it any more, for I had said 
hard things about journals and diaries. How I have treasured 
that book; how I have pondered over the sweet secrets of 
that pure soul so unreservedly confided to me. As I thought 
of these things I rose to draw it from its hiding place and my 
eye fell upon the telegram which recalled me to the bitter 
present. I had for a while forgotten the hours had crept on 
with their relentless pace as I had been lost in my reveries, 
the afternoon had come; and I pictured her, pale and worn, 
the happy light extinct in her eyes, walking wearily on the 
spot where my fancy had been dwelling. And that was what 
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our love had come to! Was it too great for earth? So near 
an approach to heavenly happiness as to provoke God’s jeal- 
ousy? I took her book in my hands. The figure of the cross 
on its cover seemed to answer my thought. Rut I could not 
endure the answer. I laid it down with a bitter curse in my 
heart, which only my reverence for her banished from my 
tongue. 
January 1. 

I went to bed last night thinking of the letter from Bea- 
trice, which I felt sure the morning would bring me. I lay 
awake for many hours in the dull pain of hopeless expecta- 
tion. I thought of those words of Keats: 


“To know the pain and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it!” 


and the sad refrain kept echoing in my ears, banishing the 
sleep which I badly needed. For already I begin to feel physi- 
cally weaker; partly, no doubt, from the exhausting effects of 
the violent emotions I have undergone during the last weeks; 
and partly, I think, from the progress of the disease. It was 
almost morning when I sunk into a heavy, unrefreshing slum- 
ber; and as the clock struck seven I awoke again; I think no 
hour ever felt so long to any man as the next. Eight o’clock 
struck and Haydyn came into my room: I saw nothing but 
the letter which he held in his hand. I turned it over and 
over before I opened it. The address in her fine, delicately 
shaped handwriting seemed strangely familiar, and yet when I 
looked at it a little closer I thought I saw that her hand must 
have trembled as she wrote it. At last I broke the seal and 
read it. It was six hours ago: and it has hardly left my hand ~ 
since. Every word of it is graven on my memory as in letters 
of fire. It gives me a strange pleasure to write it down here: 
Noble heart! Did ever man win such a treasure before ? 

‘* My OWN DEAREST ARTHUR: I have been very ill, else I 
think I should have found it hard to obey you and to keep silence 
for two days. Now I am strong enough to write, and, oh! 
how much I have to say to you! But I am glad that I have 
not been able to write before, for it has given me the more 
time to think and to pray, with your last sad letter before me. 
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It is very hard for me to lay aside the reserve of my sex and 
say what I am going to say to you; and if I had not sought 
for help, where I know it is always to be found, I could not 
summon up courage to ask you what I am going to ask you. 
But I have tried so hard to forget myself; not to think about 
my loss, but about you only; and would He to Whom I have 
looked for guidance, and Who has never failed those who put 
their trust in Him, let me do wrong? Arthur, dear Arthur, I 
want our engagement not to be broken off. I want our wed- 
ding on the day it was fixed for. I do not want to give you 
up, darling, until death claims you for God. Why should not 
you be mine till then? If, indeed, the doctors are right, and 
He, in His infinite goodness, will call you so soon, may He 
help us to bow our heads and worship! But why should I 
not be your wife? Can any one be to you what I will be? 
Is it not the special mission of us women to nurse the sick 
and tend the dying? Can there be any mitigation of my loss 
like the thought that I have been with you all through your 
weakness and sufferings? Ah, dearest Arthur, do think of 
me; if you are to be taken away from me, and as you say the 
future we had planned is an empty dream, what comfort can 
there be to me like the recollection that I have been all I can 
to you; and have gone hand in hand with you to the very 
margin of the great river which I hope it is not wrong to 
wish to cross very soon after you? Ah, you won’t deny me 
this poor consolation: your name and the thought that I have 
ministered to you, as no one but a wife can, for a few short 
months. Think, too, dearest-Arthur, is it not my duty? I 
would not ask you, if it were only my love for you which 
prompted me. But would it not be base indeed of me to leave 
you when you most want me? Ah, do not make me do 
wrong; and it would be wrong and cowardly to desert you. 
Dear, dear Arthur, do not reject me; I have tried to make 
you know me fully since we were engaged; and have you not 
told me how astonished you were at the deep determination 
which you found under my quiet manner? Will you not be- 
lieve me then when I tell you that my future, so far as the 
world goes, is inseparably bound up with you? This is no 
rhapsody of a girl of nineteen, but the quiet resolve of a wo- 
man whose heart has been given to you once for all, -and who 
has oldened by many years in the. last two days, If God takes 
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you away from me, I shall go into a sisterhood, and devote 
my days until He calls me, too, to Him and His poor. Yes; 
my future in the world is limited by yours. Why should we 
not spend it together? If you think of me, will not the re- 
membrance of our short wedded life be my most precious 
treasure? And if I think of you, who can be to you what I will 
be? 

“T have shown this to my mother. How good she has 
been to me! She said: ‘I cannot say you are wrong, Bea- 
trice.’ No; I am not wrong; for I am not only following the 
dictates of my heart, but I have had counsel of Him Who is 
greater than our hearts and knoweth all things. Surely He 
would not forsake me in this greatest need. Dearest Arthur, 
do not let afalse dignity stand in your way. Do you not love 
me well enough to sacrifice that for me? May God bless and 
comfort you is my prayer day and night. Before I wrote 
this letter I took up my prayer-book and I came upon these 
words; ‘ My heart and my flesh faileth; but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion forever.’ Will you think of them 
sometimes, for my sake? You are much wiser than I am, 
and it is not for me to try to teach you, but when I read 
those words I thought I must tell them to you. Dearest 
Arthur, I must not sit at my desk any more to-day, for I am 
not strong yet and my mother is very anxious about me. But 
I must write one last word. I love you more than ever, for I 
feel that you have more need of my love now.” 

I was sitting thinking over this letter, in a passion of ten- 
derness and regret, when Charles B—— came in. Beatrice 
was better, he told me; she had been quite composed since she 
wrote to me yesterday, and had returned to the usual habits 
of her life. I asked him if he had heard anything of the con- 
tents of the letter? ‘‘No’’; he replied. He could only guess 
from a little talk he had had with Beatrice. ‘She had said 
nothing but death should take you from her; that she should 
be more to you instead of less now.”’ I put the letter into his 
hands and bade him read it. He read it twice in silence, and 
then gave it back to me, saying only: ‘Poor child!” 
“Child!” I replied, “she is a heroine of love and pity. 
There is none like her, none.” I do not think we spoke again 
for half-an-hour. Then I said: *‘ Charles, I must inflict another 
wound upon that noble heart, I must write to-day—what a way 
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of beginning the New Year—and tell her that I cannot accept 
the sacrifice she would make. You must try to comfort her. 
You must tell her that I should be base indeed and unworthy 
of her, if I for one moment hesitated about that.’”” He wrung 
my hand and said: “I know, I know; but it will be a terri- 
ble blow to her.” By a great effort I changed the conversa- 
tion and began to tell him about my plans, Fortunately he 
had recently returned from traveling in Italy, and could help 
me to settle my route. When did I think of coming back? 
he asked. I told him not until I felt the end approaching 
‘‘Then I should return to see her once more before I am laid 
in the quiet country church where my ancestors are sleeping.”’ 
The conversation then flowed back to the old channel; and 
gradually ceased. He went away at last promising, what I 
know it was superfluous to ask, that he would be everything he 
could be to Beatrice; and would write to me constantly of 
her. And now I must write to her my last letter perhaps. I 
shall tell her all that is in my heart about her if I can. Poor 
heart—the cause of all my misery. How odd it feels now; 
and I am so drowsy. I must put this aside and lie down. 


(He never rose again. His faithful servant, coming into 
the room, found him on the sofa, dead.) 


NOTE.—This profoundly interesting document—‘‘A Dying Man’s Diary "’—teaches, it 
seems to us, a great Catholic lesson. A brave and honorable man, but one who was void of 
religious faith, was utterly overwhelmed by the evil tidings of his approaching death in cir- 
cumstances which, indeed, were most tragic. One cannot but help think how differently those 
same tidings would have affected him had he been a Catholic. Even a lax and worldly one 
would have found in such a great tribulation -an anchor of the soul sure and steadfast. And 
the lesson is brought out the more clearly because of the magnificent way in which she whom 
he loved, and who loved him, met, by reason of her Christian faith, the terrible trial. The 
woman eventually became a Catholie and later anun. Her death has made possible the 
publication of this unique diary.—[EDITOR C. W.] 











A DAUGHTER OF VENICE. 


BY AN IRISH URSULINE, 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
‘* There is a glorious city in the sea: 

The sea is in the broad the narrow straits, 

Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt seaweed! 

Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 
SVER fourteen hundred years have passed away 
since fierce hordes of Visigoths and Huns, 
sweeping over Venetia, as the Northern part of 
Italy was then named, made the terrified in- 
habitants fly before them and take refuge in the 
islands of the Lagoons of the Adriatic. Numbers of the fugi- 
tives settled in the Rialto, where they founded a smal] repub- 
lic governed by ten tribunes. Here a populous city rose up, 
as if by magic, and, extending gradually over seventy-two 
islands, became, in course of time, the historic, poetic, and 
artistic Venice, the “Bride of the Sea,” the aspect of which 
is stately and magnificent. 

Its great school of painting, which holds the first place 
among the schools of the world for the brilliancy and har- 
mony of its coloring, had its origin in the sixth century 
through the Greek mosaics of Grado and Torcello. The most 
ancient pictorial relics within the ancient territory of the 
Doges, are preserved at Verona, in the subterranean chambers 
of the nunnery of Santi Nazario e Celso. The symbols, the 
attitudes, the drapery, the touch and manipulation indicate 
that they are the works of foreign masters produced before 
the initiation of native art. Five centuries later, in~1070, the 
Doge Selvo brought mosaic workers from Greece to adorn the 
Church of St. Mark. This magnificent cathedral, which is a 
singular but brilliant combination of the Gothic and Oriental 
styles of architecture, occupies one side of the historic square. 
The famous bronze horses, obtained as plunder at the siege of 
Constantinople during the fourth Crusade, stand on pillars in 
front of the great entrance where, over elaborately ornamented 
pedestals, three gonfalons of silk and gold once waved to the 
breeze, symbolizing the triple dominions of the Republic— 
Venice, Cyprus, and the Morea. 
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The special emblem of the Evangelist, the winged lion, is 
sculptured on the facade of this famous building, and also 
stands on a pillar of classic beauty near the entrance of the 
piazza which bears the saint’s name. This world-renowned 
republic having, in the thirteenth century, reached the highest 
point of glory, power, and warlike prowess, the Byzantine 
Empire became subject to it when in 1204 the Doge, Enrico 
Dandolo, conquered Constantinople. Then Venice was flooded 
with Byzantine artists, under whose influence and teaching its 
school of painting progressed so rapidly that, when Jacopo 
Bellini and his sons, Gentile and Giovanni, came from Padua 
and settled down near the Rialto, the day of ‘“‘the city of the 
lion,” as one of the great centres of Italian art, had dawned. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century Bellini’s little work- 
shop began to produce altar pieces and other sacred pictures, 
and his sons were employed in the decoration of the hall of 
the Consiglio Maggiore. 

Antonello da Massina, who had got possession of the secret 
method of the Brothers Van Eyck, the inventors of painting 
in oils, came to Venice in 1473, and the first canvas of the 
Sicilian was a revelation and a subject of wonder for the 
painter brotherhoods. On the scaffoldings and in the hall of 
the Palazzo, which they were beautifying with their artisti- 
cally conceived and dashingly executed frescoes, a wave of 
excitement and a tempest of debate would run round, as they 
discussed the new medium, even for them an unsolved mys- 
tery. The story goes that Giovanni Bellini, disguising himself 
as a man of noble birth, commissioned the unsuspecting An- 
tonello to paint his portrait and, observing every movement 
of his hand, saw him dip his brush from time to time in 
oil” and soon the new method was taught in the school of 
the Bellini.) Here a large number of students were trained, 
one of the most distinguished being Vittore Carpaccio, the poet 
historian of art, whose pictures, illustrating the life and mar- 
tyrdom of St. Ursula, the royal Irish virgin martyr, rank as 
one of the noblest series of medieval painting. The ideal 
beauty of the pictorial scene which represents the young Celtic 
princess lying in ecstatic repose with her protecting angel 
hovering near is, according to many competent judges, the 
loveliest conception that ever came from the mind of man. 

The years sped on, the great work progressed and, about 
the year 1500, the golden period of the Venetian school com- 
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menced. It was initiated and carried on by Tiziano Vecellio 
da Cadore, of whom we learn from the traditions of his race, 
that, while yet an infant, he foretold his fame as a colorist by 
attempting to paint a picture of the Madonna with the juice 
of brilliantly colored flowers. When a boy of nine, his father 
Gregorio Vecellio, took him from Cadore to Venice and placed 
him in the school of Sebastiano Zuccato. He changed later to 
that of Bellini, where he and Giorgione, then aged respec- 
tively 18 and 19, worked side by side. In 1516 he finished 
his Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, a picture of dazzling 
splendor. At the time he executed this glorious masterpiece, 
his future pupil, Tintoretto, was four years old. 


Il.—MARIETTA’S MISSION, 


Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, when our 
little story opens, the power, wealth, medieval grandeur, and 
artistic fame of the world-renowned republic had’ attained its 
zenith. There, in these far-away days, close to the Church of 
Santa Maria dell’ Orto, stood a house, on the front of which 
long stripes of red, green, blue, and yellow announced in mute 
but expressive language: ‘‘ Dyeing done here.” The absence 
of the piece of colored cloth usually hung out as a sign, the 
silence which reigned within and around, the long unused boil- 
ers, turned upside down on the flagged yard at the back, told 
plainly that the colored ensigns had lost their cette and 
that ‘‘ Dyeing was no longer done there.” 

In one of the deserted workshops, on the wall of which 
was inscribed: “‘// disegno di Michel Agnolo; il colorito di 
Tiziano,” a tall, powerfully built man stood, with palette and 
brush, before an easel on which was a work of art, glowing 
with the unsurpassed coloring of the Venetian school, softened 
by blue or ash-colored tints, which added to the effect of the 
Chiaroscuro. The artist, whose brush, wielded by a skillful 
hand, passed rapidly over the canvas, blending, harmonizing, 
softening, and retouching the lights and shadows of his master- 
piece, was Jacopo Robusti, the dyer’s son, known to the world 
as Tintoretto. His father, seeing him when a little boy daub. 
ing the workshop colors on the walls at every vacant spot, 
judged that it would be unwise to oppose so strong a natural 
impulse and procured him a place among the pupils of. Titian. 

An ideal Venetian of the sixteenth century in his: impers 
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ious independence and resolution to recognize no master, he 
_ threw himself into his work with a fierce energy which earned 
for him, from the society of artists of Saint Roch, the title of 
Jl Furioso. Ridolfi’s estimate of his genius is: ‘“*No one of all 
our painters stands out of the canvas like the dyer’s son; 
robust as his name; a true type of his indomitable race.” In 
truth, the wonderful sweep and grandeur which his contem- 
poraries called Stravagante, the lavish power with which he 
treated every subject, cannot fail to excite admiration and 
wonder. At the time this little sketch treats of he had lost 
his wife, who left him two children, a son named Domenico 
and a daughter named Marietta, both of whom had been 
tenderly cared for by his aged mother. 

A glorious Italian day was drawing to its close; the sun 
was setting behind the Lagoon, its fading rays flooding the 
canals, the ancient historic buildings, the stately churches in 
rich crimson light. 

The silence was suddenly broken by the soft, harmonious 
chiming of the bells ringing out the evening Angelus. As the 
melodious sounds floated over the city, the master devoutly 
bent his knee, made the sign of salvation, and recited aloud: 
** Angelus Domini nunciavit Marie, et concepit de Spiritu Sancto,” 
etc. Then, rising, he stepped back a little from his canvas, 
passed a critical glance over the result of his day’s work, put 
palette and brushes aside, and, remembering that the next day, 
being the eve of the great feast of the Ascension, should be 
devoted to preparation for the espousals of the city with the 
Adriatic, placed his unfinished picture behind a screen, until 
he should be able to resume his work. Then, passing quickly 
out into the garden attached to the house, he advanced to- 
wards the entrance gate with his quick, firm step, as a vener- 
able and. picturesquely clad old Venetian dame came in by it. 

Taking her wrinkled hand in his he said lovingly and gen- 
tly: ‘Lean on me, Mother, you seem weary.” 

‘‘Not weary, my son,” she answered, ‘‘ but anxiods—yes, 
anxious and troubled about our beloved children, Domenico and 
Marietta.” 

‘Troubled about our children, Mother, may I ask why?” 

‘‘ Ah, my son, you are so occupied with your dyeing that 
you do not notice what goes on even in your own house.” - 

“‘Occupied with my dyeing!” exclaimed the Tintoretto, 
drawing himself up proudly, ‘though you are the widow of a 
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dyer, remember you are the mother of the painter, Signor 
Jacopo Robusti—the Tintoretto.” 

“‘The Tintoretto, the Tintoretto,”’ she repeated, leaning lov- 
ingly on the strong arm, ‘and what does that name recall? 
Were you not, in the bygone happy days, the sturdy little boy 
who toddled about the workshops and beautified the walls here, 
there, and everywhere with the dyer’s colors? Tintoretto, the 
little dyer—” 

"Yes, yes, Madré mia” ; he answered tenderly, as the mem- 
ory of her devoted love and care came back to him, “ for you 
I am always the little dyer, the son of Jacopo Robusti, // Zin- 
tore. And now, tell me, what makes you anxious about our 
children ?” 

‘* Figlio mio, am haunted by the look of care on the beau- 
tiful face of our Marietta, and by the change in the appearance 
of Domenico. The boy is much altered and not for the better; 
he no longer gives me his love and confidence. Then I can 
never find him in his workshop, which is always locked, and 
when I knock at the door he does not answer me.” 

‘* Ah, you do not know what it means to be an artist; he 
does not answer you, because a true artist becomes absorbed 
and lost in his work, and hears nothing of what goes on around 
him. Domenico is my pride and my joy and, like myself, sets 
up as his standard and watchword: ‘The design of Michel 
Angelo, the coloring of Titian.’ Have you seen his last pic- 
ture, which the canons of San’ Ambrogio have ordered for 
their Church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto?” 

‘How could I see it, Jacopo, I who never see himself? 
The boy is never at home!” 

‘‘That is to say, Mother, he never stirs from his work. I 
rather approve of that habit of his of locking himself in his 
studio; it prevents his being interrupted. My Domenico, before 
many years pass away, will stand forth as one of the greatest 
masters of our famous school, and hold one of the first places 
among the colorists of the world!” 

The devoted mother, now remaining silent, bowed her aged 
head and leant more lovingly and trustfully on the strong arm 
of her son. As they moved on slowly towards the entrance 
of the dyer’s house, Tintoretto said: ‘“‘ Where is Marietta? 
Why is she not here?”’ 

** She is out, Jacopo.” 

**Qut at supper time? This is constantly happening, and 
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is one of my causes of dissatisfaction, I have no time to watch 
over her and I confide her to your care. Where is she?” 

“Your daughter does not require to be watched over by 

us; she is an angel and the heavenly spirits protect and guard 
her!” 
As she gave utterance to this consoling thought, the garden 
gate opened again and admitted a vision of medieval beauty, 
gracefulness, and dignity. It was a young girl of madonna- 
like loveliness whom they both now advanced to meet. Her 
rich brown hair, fastened up by pins of gold, left the snow 
white forehead bare on which were written, in unmistakable 
characters, the innocence and modesty of a privileged soul. 
Long lashes veiled the lustrous beauty of her dark Italian eyes, 
which had a far-away look, telling of high and holy aspirations 
that lift the mind above the passing things of earth and make 
it wander into the mystic regions of exalted conception and 
artistic idealism! Her features, perfect in outline, were devoid 
of the downy freshness of youth; could it be some secret sor- 
row that banished the rosy tint of girlhood from the soft, snow- 
white cheek ? 

** Marietta,” said the Tintoretto, “‘ where have you been all 
the afternoon?” 

** At the Grimani Palace, Father,” she answered. 

“ Marietta, Marietta,” said Jacopo, as the three walked into 
the supper-room, “ you are no longer the little child whom the 
kind, motherly countess petted, caressed, and supplied with 
sweets and toys—you will soon arrive at the marriageable age, 
and her eldest son, Masino Grimani, is a youth of twenty.” 

“And what objection have you to all that, my son?” in- 
terrupted the old lady as she seated herself at the table. ‘“‘If 
the young count admires our child and appreciates her worth, 
why should she not become the Countess Masino Grimani ?” 

“‘ Certainly, if God so wills it,” replied the master; “but I 
give the preference to one of her own rank, who would not 
be ashamed to call the dyer’s son, Father, and who would not 
look down on her grandmother. We must not aspire above 
our station in life, Mother.” 

‘* We are not forbidden to rise, Jacopo.” 

“‘No, undoubtedly, provided we rise by talent and good 
conduct.” 

“Does talent give us the entrance into higher society, my 
son? Have you been ennobled?” 
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The young girl, fixing her eyes lovingly on the solemn, 
bearded face of her sire, now exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, Grandmother, 
how can you, the mother of the Tintoretto, speak so? Venice 
is proud of my father and rejoices that she can number him 
among her most illustrious. sons. Has he not that true. no- 
bility which is derived from artistic genius and daily increasing 
fame? What title of Count, Marquis, or Prince, can rank with 
that of the Tintoretto?” ’ 

‘* Ah, my little one,” said the aged dame,” you have spoken 
the truth; who, indeed, holds a higher place in the esteem of 
our fellow-townsmen than my little dyer? And yet he will 
never get beyond dyeing, even though he should paint angels, 
saints, apostles, kings, queens, doges, gondoliers, and all the 
rest of them! He will always be grinding colors like my poor 
dear husband—my poor—dear—Robusti.” 

**Oh, I beg of you, dear Granny, let us talk no more of 
painting and dyeing!” 

“You are right, Marietta,” again responded the old lady, 
“What I want now to speak of is a very different subject in- 
deed. I am anxious to know where your brother is; as I 
passed his workshop about midday, I happened to look in; he 
was not there, neither could I see any signs of recent work; 
do you know anything of his movements?” 

As this question was addressed to her the lovely girl’s pal- 
lor increased, and she answered in a broken, hesitating voice: 
‘You must not be displeased with Domenico; this morning 
several of his young comrades called and asked him to help 
them with some decorations they are putting up on the Riva; 
remember the feast of the great ceremony of the Espousals 
draws near.” 

“True, true, my child,” exclaimed the Tintoretto, ‘‘and I 
too must now go to the artists’ reunion to arrange all about 
the part we are to take in the glorious pageant.” 

So saying, he rose from the table, fixed his eyes lovingly 
on the queen-like face of his daughter, and, hastening to the 
canal, was soon being swiftly carried in a gondola towards the 
meeting place of the artists of St. Roch. When alone with 
Marietta, Signora Robusti again tried to make out the truth 
about her grandson, but the faithful sister skillfully shielded 
him, and finally succeeded in turning the conversation to other 
topics. 

The solemn striking of the great clock of St. Mark’s now 
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resounded over the city that lay bathed in soft moonlight, and 
Marietta, putting her ‘arm lovingly round Dame Robusti, said: 
“This is your hour for retiring, Grandmother, come to your 
room, you must be tired; I will wait up for Father.” 

Next morning, before the sun had risen and while all was 
still silent in the dyer’s house, the door of one of the rooms 
gently opened and Marietta, stepping noiselessly down the 
stairs, stood in the hall listening anxiously. 

**Not a sound,” she murmured, “‘ alas! he has not returned ; 
for the whole night I have watched and waited in vain. Brother, 
Brother, how sadly you are to blame!” 

Advancing to the entrance door, she opened it cautiously 
and darted into the street. Hastening onwards she came to 
the Church of St. Mark, knelt at the closed door in fervent 
supplication for help and guidance, then hurried in the direc- 
tion of the canal, on the bank of which she stood, and, lifting 
her eyes heavenwards, sent up the cry of her stricken heart 
to Him who alone could help her. A gondola approached the 
landing place—a well-known voice fell upon her ear—a tall, 
handsome youth walked towards her. 

“Domenico!” she cried. What tender reproach in that one 
word. 

“I kown all you have to say, Sister,” he replied, hanging 
his head in shame, “I am a ne’er-do-well—a _ good-for-noth- 
ing—a—” 

“You are worse than all that, you are a bad, ungrateful 
son, an unkind, heartless brother. You, so gifted, so clever— 
you, of whom poor deluded Father is so proud—go on day 
after day deceiving him; you, who might rise to be one of 
the great masters of Venice, whose name might go down to 
posterity surrounded by a halo of glory equal to that of Titian 
‘or Tintoretto, abuse your gifts, bury your talents, and devote 
the precious days of youth to frivolous and degrading pleas- 
ure.” 

The young man shuddered, passed his hand over his 
fevered brow, and tried to speak, but the devoted sister, put- 
ting her hand on his shoulder, said: “Come, come, Domenico, 
we must hasten home now and you must get up to your studio 
before Father leaves his room.” 

Then, linking her arm in his, she hurried him past the 
grand facade of the church, from which the winged lion seemed 
to look down on. the erring one in mute disapproval. 
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III.—THE ESPOUSALS, 


At dawn of day on the feast of the Ascension, 1554, the 
chiming of the joy bells from the spires and towers of the 
ducal city filled the air with melody which, passing {over the 
still waters, lingered round the distant shores, and woke magic 
echoes in the pine and olive groves of the islands of the La- 
goon. The sacred edifices were thronged from an early hour 
with devout worshippers who assisted at the High Masses 
which were celebrated with the utmost pomp and ceremony. 
As the day went on, the sun poured down its golden rays on 
a scene of ideal beauty and joy. A fleet of gondolas, steered 
so skillfully that they seemed to glide and turn at will, their 
steel prows flashing in the sun and their keels silently tracing 
a line of pearl over the bright green waters, swept along the 
walls of marble facgaded palaces, the names and artistically 
carved heraldic achievements of which recalled golden memories 
of the past. : 

At the traditional hour the reigning Doge, Francesco Donato, 
in all the pomp and state of his exalted office, invested, like 
the ancient Spartan monarchs, with the majesty of a king and 
the power and liberty of a citizen, rode down in the splendid- 
ly decorated ‘‘ Bucine d’Oro” to the Lido. There he stood 
on the deck in all the glory of the historic robes of office, the 
state umbrella over his head, surroundered by his court and by 
the Knights of the Venetian military order, distinguished by 
the brilliant star of twelve points, their symbolic device. 

Down the Riva were ranged in order: the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and clergy, in a barge covered with cloth of gold 
and in all the glory of their sacred vestments. Then came the 
noble inheritors of great names, among whom could be num- 
bered the Michieli, descendants of the conqueror of Tyre, who, 
in the day of triumph, displayed on the ramparts of the fallen 
city the Banner of St. Mark beside the Standard of Jerusalem, 
the city of “the vision of peace”; the -Dandolo, who bore a 
white and red shield, symbolizing innocence and beauty, mar- 
tial power and courage; the Gradenigo, of the Bend; the 
Foscari, bearing the winged lion and open book, with many 
other representatives of the great merchant princes of the 
‘** Bride of the Sea.” 

Next in rank were the members of the Society of St. Roch, 
conspicuous among whom were Titian, Palma Vecchio, Tintoret- 
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to, Pordenone, Bonifazio, Sebastiano del Piombo, and many 
others whose names have come down to us, through the centuries, 
surrounded by a halo of glory and artistic fame. While all 
waited in hushed and expectant silence, the golden barge rode 
out into the sea and the Doge dropped a priceless ring into 
the surging waters. The silver trumpets rang out a harmon- 
ious fanfare, which was taken up by the city bells and, while 
joy and triumph reigned supreme, the thoughts of many a 
stately dame and chivalrous knight wandered back three cer- 
turies to that memorable day, the prelude to the first espousals, 
when the aged Doge, Sebastiano Ziani, who had nobly and 
generously taken the part of Pope Alexander III. against the 
fierce tyrant, Frederick Barbarossa, returned in triumph, after 
conquering the Imperial Fleet and was received at the Lido by 
the exiled Sovereign Pontiff who, hailing him as lord and 
master of the sea, placed in his hand a priceless ring with 
which he was later to wed the Adriatic. Must not their hearts 
and those of all true Venetians have swelled with pride as they 
recalled, on each recurring anniversary, that other scene of un- 
paralleled solemnity and historic interest when his Holiness, en- 
throned in all the pomp and splendor of his sacred office, before 
the entrance of St. Mark’s, received the homage and submission 
of the “Red Beard” who, approaching him, knelt and kissed 
his foot, which the Pontiff then placed on the Imperial neck, 
entoning the Psalm ‘“‘ Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulavit.” 
It was during the stay of Alexander in Venice that, the 
feast of the Ascension being celebrated with special solemnity, 
the pageant of the Espousals was fully recorded for the first 
time, when Ziani wedded the sea with the Papal ring and 
changed the primitive rite by which, in the tenth century, the 
triumph of Pietro Orseolo over the Narentani was celebrated, 
into the more imposing histrionic ceremony of the twelfth. 
While the joyous chimes still rang out, the golden barge 
again passed through the Lido and the return journey began. 
As the gondolas glided noiselessly back to the city, the eyes 
of many a dignified signora and gracetul maiden were directed 
towards one over which waved a richly embroidered flag em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Grimani. On its raised platform 
the countess was seated, Marietta Robusti, though only the 
daughter of an artist, held the place of honor on her right, 
and on her left stood the young Count Masino Grimani, des- 
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tined one day to hold the high office of Doge and to perform 
the same symbolic ceremony which had just touched and glad- 
dened all hearts. 

As they drew nearer to the city, having passed the island 
of Sant’ Andrea, the mother’s eyes rested meaningly on the 
thoughtful countenance of her son who, as if in answer to a 
wish thus silently communicated, went to join a gay group of 
guests some distance down the deck. 

She then took Marietta’s hand and, drawing her gently 
toward her, said: ‘‘My child, I mean to ask your father to 
allow you to spend some time with me. You look pale and 
tired and a rest will be good for you. You should look on 
me as a second mother; have I not known and loved you 
since you were a little child?” 

“Oh, beloved Madam,” exclaimed the beautiful girl, “ you 
have indeed been a second mother to me, and the remembrance 
of your loving smypathy has helped me on through many a 
weary day of trial, anxiety, and disappointment; but, much as 
I long to be with you, I cannot now desert my post—if I do 
so, I shall be false to my mission.” 

“Your mission! what do you mean?” 

‘*My one aim and end in life is to save my beloved father 
from the sorrow and disgrace which his son’s conduct is likely 
to bring on him, and te rescue Domenico from degradation by 
leading him back to the path of truth, honor, and earnest 
work, from which he has wandered.” 

“ Alas, my poor Marietta,’’ answered the countess, “‘ that is 
a painful and difficult mission, for the success of which I have 
prayed much.” 

‘* Ah, then, you already know the sad story of my trouble?” 

“I do, my child, and I shall continue to pray, to hope, 
and wait in silence for better news.” 

** Oh, Signora, what a heart of gold is yours! Such is your 
condescending goodness to me, that I now long to open my 
mind unreservedly to you.” 

‘“*And why not do so, Marietta?” exclaimed the noble, 
generous dame, “ perhaps I can help you?” 

The lovely girl now fixed her eyes trustfully on the gentle 
face bent lovingly towards her and said: “‘ The truth is that since . 
Father gains barely enough to cover his own expenses and to 
keep up appearances and provide necessary comforts for dear 
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old grandmother, I devote every available moment to paint- 
ing. In order to keep my secret, I sell my works under my 
brother’s name; up to this I have escaped detection.” 

“You have painted these beautiful pictures that have made 
a name for your brother—a name to which he has no claim? 
How nobly you have acted and how you deserve to be re- 
warded! If you accept my invitation, and accompany me later 
on a tour of pleasure, which Masino is anxious I should enjoy 
with him and his friends, some good angel may open up to 
you a new and successful way to attain your end.” 

“Delightful as that tour would be for me, I cannot see 
how it could bring about such a result.” 

‘* Has it never occurred to you, Marietta, that my son admires 
you and would be happy to make you his wife? As the young 
Countess Masino Grimani you would have wealth, influence, 
position, and what would all that mean for those you love?” 

As these words came from the motherly heart, a modest 
blush passed over the lovely face of the maiden, who replied 
in a broken, trembling voice: “ Oh, my true and generous 
friend, what answer can I, a poor, unknown girl, give to such 
a proposal? But in truth, 1 am not called to such a position. 
God has made known His will to me, which is that, when I 
have done all I can to save Domenico, and have been the stay 
and comfort of my father, He calls me to a higher and holier 
life than that of the married state.” 

Raising her eyes heavenwards in thanksgiving the countess 
exclaimed: ‘Ah, I have always thought that you were called 
to something high and holy. Now I at once renounce the 
sweet dream of one day calling you my daughter. Far from 
trying to draw you away from your divinely inspired vocation, 
I shall daily pray and long for its realization.” 

Marietta was about to speak again, but the gay group of 
excursionists, as they swept past “San Nicold del Lido,” 
gathered round their hostess to thank her for the treat she 
had given them, and soon the gay company stood in groups 
on the landing place where the Tintoretto was waiting for 
Marietta. The Countess accosted him with gracious dignity, 
saying how much she had enjoyed his daughter’s company. 
The great master, bowing low before her, took the proffered 
hand, which he kissed respectfully, thanking her for the kind- 
ness shown his child. 
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“‘My child also, Signor Robusti; do you not know how 
dear she is to me?” 

Then embracing Marietta she said: ‘‘ Remember I expect 
to see you soon again.” 

“To visit you, Signora, is always a joy for me. I shall 
very soon have that honor and happiness, I trust.” 


IV.—MARIETTA’S TRIUMPH. 


At an early hour, the morning after the Espousals, Jacopo 
Robusti again stood before his easel, and, under his bold, firm 
touch his masterpiece, ‘‘The Last Supper,” rapidly advanced. 
It is, say the critics, “‘a miracle of art”—so perfect is the 
perspective, that the apartment appears double its real size. 
The master’s own verdict is, however, the highest encomium, 
for he ranks it with his “ Crucifixion” and his “ Miracle of 
the Slave,” to which three works alone he affixed his name. 

The hours flew by, and towards midday the door of the 
studio opened and Dame Robusti came in, holding in her 
hand a large square envelope from which hung a large seal. 
This she gave to Jacopo saying: ‘‘ My son, a courier in royal 
livery, and mounted on a splendid horse, has just brought this 
for you.” Jacopo, looking at the seal, exclaimed: ‘‘ The royal 
arms of Spain!” Then, hurriedly opening the letter and 
looking at the signature, he said: “It is from King Philip! 
He speaks of a portrait painted by my daughter—forsooth, as 
if a woman could produce a work worthy of royal admiration. 
Of course this is a mistake, he means my son, and he invites 
him to his court! Oh, what an honor! What joy and glory 
for me! Mother, Mother, go for my boy. I knew my Dome- 
nico had a future—a great future before him!” 

Rushing to the door, she cried out: ‘‘ Domenico, Domenico, 
come quickly!” 

After a short interval the old dame hurried her grandson 
down the stairs and into his father’s presence, who said: ‘‘ My 
boy, I have glorious news for you—read that.” 

Domenico took the letter in his trembling hands and, glanc- 
ing at its contents, exclaimed: “It is not meant for me, 
Father; it is for Marietta.’ 

‘You must be mistaken, boy; doubtless his Majesty has 
seen some Spanish noble’s portrait from your hand. Your 
sister daubs, but does not paint.” 
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‘*My sister daubs? O Father! is that your estimate of her 
talent?” 

‘‘Yes; your sister is a good-for-nothing, stupid girl! After 
all I have spent on her musical training, she cannot now play a 
note. I asked her this morning te sing for me while I worked, 
and the young lady made no end of idle excuses. When I 
insisted on her going for her mandolin, she burst into tears. I 
have banished her from my presence. I wish to see her no more.” 

‘*My poor Marietta,” said Domenico, as his eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘You are displeased with my sister—you have pun- 
ished her—and she, the true and faithful one, did not tell you 
that it is to toil for me, to make up for the time I misspend, 
that she works from early morning at the pictures you think 
are mine? Not content with that, she supports us all by her 
portrait painting. You know, Father, how little we contribute 
to keep up our home. Our Marietta is a genius, a true artist, 
an angel of goodness. The King’s letter is certainly for her; 
come now and see for yourself.’ 

Jacopo and Dame Robusti hastened after Domenico, who 
approached the door of his studio, and peeping through the 
keyhole, whispered: “She is there; she is there!” 

The impetuous Jacopo burst open the door and rushed in, 
followed by the others. At sight of her father Marietta sprang 
back from the canvas on which she was working, and casting 
herself on her knees said: “‘ Father, Father, forgive me, I have 
disobeyed you. I am—” 

“Oh, my child, it is I who am at fault—it is I who must 
beg for forgiveness for having wronged an angel of goodness.” 

Then, catching sight of the picture, he exclaimed: ‘* What 
coloring, what harmony, what artistic effect! Who has painted 
7” 

‘It was my brother.” “It was my sister,” both cried out 
together. 

“‘It was you, Domenico, who designed that head.” 

“‘It was you, Marietta, who painted it—and those angels 
and that background, Father, everywhere you see my sister’s 
touch—so soft, so harmonious, so perfectly blended, and yet 
so bold and firm!” 

‘* Ah, no, no, Brother; much of what you sing the praises 
of is your work and not mine.” 

“Noble girl,” exclaimed Domenico, ‘‘ exalt me and shield me 
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no longer. I am overwhelmed with shame; your generous 
unselfishness has at last conquered; and, from this day, I shall 
be a changed man.” 

** You are both my beloved children,” said the proud father, 
as he embraced them, adding: “‘ And you, Marietta, are a great 
painter. My God, I thank Thee! I shall now die happy.” 

“She is more than a great painter,” said the old grand- 
mother, as she pressed the girl to her heart, “she is a good, 
dutiful daughter, a devoted sister, and a true Christian.” 

All was now changed in the home of the Robusti, where 
happiness, peace, and contentment, combined with earnest work, 
henceforth reigned supreme. The beautiful girl artist sat daily 
at her easel, a fond, proud father bending over her, under whose 
teaching she attained perfection in design and coloring. She 
shrank from the studies necessary for historical subjects, and 
devoted herself to portrait painting, in which she acquired such 
fame that her contemporaries ranked her productions with those 
of Titian. The nobility of Venice became her generous patrons, 
while the Emperor Maximilian, the King of Spain, and the 
Archduke Ferdinand, by promises of wealth, position, and im- 
perial and royal distinctions, in vain endeavored to attract her 
to their courts. Compared with her sacred mission and her 
exalted vocation, all earthly honors were to her but as the pass- 
ing vapors of the morning that disappear before the first rays 
of the sun. 

The peaceful days, like all things of earth, passed rapidly 
away, and the now prosperous artists moved to the Palazzo 
Camello, where the venerable Dame Robusti was soon called to 
her reward. Being no longer under the watchful eye and the 
motherly care of her devoted grandmother, Marietta’s natural 
weakness of constitution, increased by early anxiety and toil, 
began to tell its sad tale, and, before she was able to carry out 
her cherished project of serving God in the life of prayer, self- 
sacrifice, and peace of the cloister, she heard the voice of her 
Beloved calling her to be crowned. The father and brother, 
for whom she had heroically deferred the realization of her 
fondest hopes and highest aspirations, shed many bitter tears 
beside her bier, and her solemn obsequies, in the Church of 
Santa Maria dell’ Orto, were attended by all the celebrities of 
Venice, conspicuous amongst whom were the Countess Grimani 
and her son, Masino. 
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EAN the latter part of my first article, and in the 

at whole of my second, I discussed the economic 
factor in social reform. A clear distinction has 
been drawn between productive and unproduc- 
tive surplus; our quarrel was not with surplus 
as such, but with unproductive surplus. 

Nor did we quarrel with the private ownership of surplus, 
but only with its unproductive use, and in this, of course, we 
differ from our author. We saw, in fine, that the difficulty 
was not one of State against individual, of capitalist against 
Socialist, but simply of the unproductive use of surplus whether 
by the State or the individual. 

In New Worlds for Old (1908) Mr. Wells has given us cer- 
tainly the most popular and probably the calmest and clearest 
statement yet put forward of the methods and intentions of 
Socialism. Here, indeed, we have a brilliant discussion of our 
social evils, and, as a quick and simple remedy, Socialism, 
largely and variously explained. At the very outset he has 
seen, what so many Socialists have not, the fact that such re- 
forms as he is pleased to advocate need something more than 
the disinterested application of knowledge to bring about their 
practical initiation and growth. Good-will, he tells us, is 
needed to make Socialism “go.” The problems before him 
are essentially and intensely human, all too human for the 
success of any merely scientific solution. There is a fine ring 
about his announcement that “there is food enough for all, 
shelter enough for all, wealth for all—men need only to know 
it and wil it.” ‘ 

But immediately after this clear acknowledgment of the 
importance of good-will we are introduced to what is called 
the fundamental idea of Socialism. ‘‘ The fundamental idea of 
Socialism is the same fundamental idea as that upon which 
all really scientific work is carried on. It is the denial that 
chance impulse and the individual will and happening consti- 
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tute the only possible methods by which things may be done 
in the world” (p. 22). 

Here we have an instance of a device somewhat too fre- 
quently used by Mr. Wells. He embarks upon controversy, 
his ship is out of harbor, but there is not wind enough to fill 
his mainsail, so he claps on all extra sail to catch whatever 
breeze of favor there be. But presently, when his mainsail 
fills out, he discards this mere auxiliary canvas as useless or 
even dangerous, and he is apt to forget that he has ever used 
it at all, much more that without its help he could never have 
got under weigh. 

What we want to know is whether he considers the indi- 
vidual human will to be a main or merely a minor factor in 
all possible human reform. And this leads us at once to the 
central question of property and private ownership, upon which 
he bases his second main generalization. 

‘‘The idea of private ownership of things is enormously and 
mischievously exaggerated in the contemporary world. The 
conception of private property has been extended to land, to 
material, to the values and resources accumulated by past 
generations, to the vast variety of things that are properly the 
inheritance of the whole race. As a result of this (we have 
our present evils). . . . Zhe Socialist holds that the commu- 
nity as a whole should be inalienably the owner and administra- 
tor of the land, of raw materials, of values and resources ac- 
cumulated from the past, and that private property should be of 
a terminable nature, and subject to the general welfare” (W,, 
pp. 88-9). 

I must call the reader’s careful attention to this second 
generalization, especially to the part in italics, for it has both 
a body and a tail, and which wags which I cannot at present 
decide. The body most unmistakably asserts that “the com- 
munity as a whole should be inalienably the owner and ad- 
ministrator of the land, of raw materials, of values and re- 
sources accumulated from the past”; but in the tail we find 
that “private property (of what kind he does not say) should 
be of a terminable nature.” I do not for a moment wish to 
diminish or exaggerate Mr. Wells’ intentional meaning, but 
in order to make a definition serve any useful purpose it 
should be framed rather to exclude than admit confusion. 
We must seek further light. There is no doubt that else- 
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where he has much to say on behalf of private ownership. It 
is better, therefore, to give 7zpsissima verba. 

‘*The factor that leads the World State on from one phase 
of development to the next is the interplay of individualities ; 
to speak teleciogically, the world exists for the sake of and 
through initixtive, and individuality is the method of initiative. 
Each man 2nd woman, to the extent that his or her individu- 
ality is marked, breaks the law of precedent, transgresses the 

general formula, and makes a new experiment for the direc- 
' tion of the life force. It is impossible, therefore, for the State, 
which represents all and is preoccupied with the average, to 
make effectual experiments and intelligent innovations, and so 
supply the essential substance of life. . . . Within this 
scheme, which makes the State the source of all energy, and 
the final legatee, what will be the nature of the property a 
man may own? Under modern conditions—indeed, under any 
conditions—a man without some negotiable property is a man 
without freedom, and the extent of his property is very largely 
the measure of his freedom. . . . With a certain small 
property a man is free to do many things. . . . (But) very 
speedily, under terrestrial conditions, the property of a man 
may reach such proportions that his freedom oppresses the 
freedom of others.” 

“‘The object sought in the code of property laws that one 
would find in operation in Utopia would be the same object 
that pervades the whole Utopian organization, namely a uni- 
versal maximum of individual freedom. . . . A modern 
Utopian most assuredly must have a practically unqualified 
property in all those things that become, as it were, by pos- 
session, extensions and expressions of his personality . . 
so intimate is this property that I have no doubt Utopia will 
give a man posthumous rights over it.” 

Even the limited {liability company, “which has so facili- 
tated freedom and progress,” will be permitted, not of course 
as a profit-grubbing machine, but in order to encourage all in- 
ventive ventures, ‘all new machinery, all new methods, all 
uncertain and variable and non-universal undertakings (which) 
are no business of the State.” Even land may be leased out 
to communities and individuals, but must never pass out of 
the possession of the State. It would appear, then, that what 
a man must never be allowed to hold and to have inalienably 
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as his own is a piece of land however small and, as we shall 
see later, a wile (U., pp. 88-97, 175-213). 

The problem of private ownership has two sides, upon each 
of which we must concentrate our attention: 

(1.) There is man desiring to own property. 

(2.) There is a certain limited amount of property to be owned. 

The most difficult factor in the problem is the first—that 
of man desiring to own property. But it is upon the second 
and more simple factor that the Socialist has specialized, and — 
his solution would be effective if it met the whole dynamic 
problem. He has clearly got hold of the quantitative side of 
the question, namely, that there is only a limited amount of 
property; but he has failed to grasp the qualitative side of it, 
namely, that there is an unlimited intensity of human desire 
directed towards its private possession. Not only is this inten- 
sity of human desire unlimited, but, unfortunately, it is at 
present extravagantly inordinate. The limited nature of prop- 
erty is, then, a big difficulty; but it is not nearly so big a 
difficulty as the unlimited and inordinate desires of men, for 
they alone are the cause of the abuses which at present attend 
private ownership. Human desire is only inordinate when it 
is directed to wrong ends or is directed to right ends too ex- 
cessively ; when it is, for instance, wholly concentrated upon 
material ends it always runs to excess, always becomes inor- 
dinate. Man has not only a body, but a mind and spirit as 
well, and when he lives an intense and fully developed life he is 
brimming over with creative and integrating desires of every sort, 
and if only these desires be rightly directed towards their law- 
ful ends, he will become in every sense of the word a socially 
fit and finely productive member of the community. But if, 
on the other hand, he say, not only in his mind but also in 
his heart, that there is no God, or refuse to discipline himself 
to the bonds of marriage and concentrate his whole desire upon 
the accumulation of quantitative things, to the neglect of his 
neighbors’ rights of love, life,and property, he is socially use- 
less and disintegrating, and no amount of expropriation will 
ever of itself make him any better. Socialism has no machin- 
ery powerful enough to organize, economize, intellectualize, or 
spiritualize the desires of men—all she can do is to materialize 
them to a still greater extent. 

Comte, it will be remembered, divided historic time into 
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three successive stages of civilization, which he called respec- 
tively the Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. His 
only mistake was to suppose these stages successive rather than 
simultaneous, universal and not individual. Every human being, 
as psychologists and physiologists are now insisting, recapitu- 
lates within himself a microcosmic history of humanity—he is at 
once and in himself theological, metaphysical, and positive; in 
simpler words, he is at once and in himself a spiritual, an intel- 
lectual, and a physical being. Now corresponding to these three 
determinations of his nature, man has three determinations of 
desire—the desire of the soul, the desire of the mind, and the 
desire of the body. 

The desire of the soul must be purged, illuminated, and 
finally sanctified by union with God Himself; the desire of the 
mind must be encouraged to the discipline of knowledge and 
humbled by a frequent contemplation of eternal truths; the 
desire of the body satisfied as need be, but kept within law- 
ful and sacred bonds, These desires, too, it will clearly fol- 
low, must always be either integrating in an ascending order 
to what is spiritual, or disintegrating in a descending order to 
what is material, that is to say, the more a man desires spir- 
itual things the less he will desire material things for their own 
sake; and, on the contrary, the more he desires material things 
the less he will desire spiritual. This, at any rate, is the Catho- 
lic theory of human desire. 

Desire being the very stuff of life, the Church has ever 
been pre-eminently concerned to cherish, discipline, and organ- 
ize it; and it is generally allowed that in this field no other 
institution in the world has attempted or achieved so much. 
Socialism has almost neglected this aspect of dynamic economy, 
Like Martha, she has been too busy with the merely quantitative 
side of economics to attend to the one great necessary economy 
of human desires. Socialism does not know how to deal with the 
selfish passions of man, and, even if she did, has no intrinsic 
ability to turn them into integrating powers of social benefit. 

Socialism has neglected human desire, and wherever she has 
come across it she has singularly misunderstood it—as in the 
case of the family, which I shall speak of later, and in that 
of private ownership, which we are now discussing. The desire 
to own a small piece of land is either right or wrong—that 
being right according to the Socialists which benefits the com- 
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munity, and that being wrong which does not. Since Socialism 
forbids all private ownership in land whatsoever she evidently 
considers the desire to own wrong; but on careful search for 
the reason of this wrongness, I find it to consist, in her opin- 
ion, in the excessive desire for ownership on the part of a few 
men (W., pp. 88, 93,97). ‘‘ Abolish private ownership in land,” 
says the Socialist, “‘even when it is right, in order to prevent 
it from becoming wrong by excess.” My conclusion, however, 
is a different one: ‘‘ Encourage the desire for small pieces of 
land, because distribution is right and socially beneficial; but 
discourage the desire to own land on a large scale, because 
being excessive it is socially harmful.” This last is, of course, 
the policy advocated by Leo XIII., and rests upon the simple 
principle that it is good to encourage desires so long as they 
remain good, but necessary to discourage them whenever they 
become bad. We see, here, in its very simplest form, the car- 
dinal error upon which Socialism rests, namely, the compulsory 
prohibition of human desires even when right and lawful. 

We now come to Mr. Wells and the family, including, of 
course, his views on the position of woman, marriage, the bring- 
ing up of children, and the relation of all these to his social- 
istic State. 

One cannot but come to the conclusion that he has no liv- 
ing and central faith in the family as such or in marriage itself 
—they are things on the very margin‘of his integrated experi- 
ence; he does not place marriage high among his important 
institutions ; he subjects it in all things to the State, which he 
seems to regard as its paramount superior; he uses many fine 
adjectives about it, but he has no strong conviction of its sub- 
stantive importance; he only writes of it out of necessity and 
as it affects other things to him much more important than it- 
self; he is not “for” it in any positive sense, and, as far as 
I am able to judge, is almost blind to its place and significance 
in the economy of human life. 

In fact, whether we turn to his novels or to his more defi- 
nitely sociological work, we shall not long be left in doubt. 
Marriage is not one of the things which through faith has 
gained his good report; he does not believe in it, or rather he 
believes it to bea failure. His characters may be intellectually 
heroic, but they are never emotionally so; they are simply 
creatures without a shred of emotional self-discipline or stabil- 
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ity; and this is especially true of his men. Is it surprising to 
find, then, that their marriages turn out to be failures? Mar- 
riage is a much more searching and practical test of a man’s 
emotional integrity than perhaps Mr. Wells may imagine; and 
those who submit themselves to it with such excruciating fail- 
ure as do these characters of his, are apt, for the very sake of 
their self-respect, to attribute their failure rather to the exam- 
ination than to themselves. Mr. Wells’ characters are unfit 
for human society, because they are such dangerously disinte- 
grating forces—their very intellectual efficiencies only serving 
to enhance and intensify their emotionally disintegrating power 
over the unfortunate men and still more unfortunate women 
with whom they are brought into contact. George Ponderevo, 
in Zono-Bungay, brilliantly intellectual but disastrously ineffec- 
tive because of the hopeless disorder of his emotional life, is 
the incarnation of a very modern type of man, a type which 
reverses the old order both of nature and of grace. The old 
order contended, and still contends, that unity of desire is prior 
in time and importance to the unity of explicit thought: ** Seek 
first,” it says, ‘the kingdom of ordered personal desire, and 
all things—all minor unities—shall be added in due time and 
proper measure.” Among these minor unities is that of explicit, 
discursive, speculative thought; all, in a word, that we under- 
stand by modern science. Science is busied, and rightly so, 
about many things, “the many that change and pass”; but, 
on that very account, she is the more apt to forget the ‘‘ One 
that remains,’”’ from Whom alone is to be gained that disciplined 
unity of personal desire which passeth understanding but never 
passeth away. 

Mr. Wells has, so far, neglected the study of the highest 
laws of human relationship—those laws which are most prac- 
tically exhibited in the working of the Christian family, and 
which radiate from it out towards society with most beneficent 
effect. And what is most of all to be noticed about these 
laws is that they express themselves primarily in the order of 
disciplined emotion, and only secondarily in the order of ex- 
plicit thought. 

In order to emphasize the importance of this statement as 
to the relative order and importance of disciplined emotion and 
explicit thought I may be allowed to quote Professor Stanley 
Hall, -who speaks of “the growing recognition by psychology 
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that, as the will is larger than the intellect, so the instincts 
and feelings are at the root both of reason and will” (Adoles- 
cence, Stanley Hall. Vol. II., p. 138); and again: ‘‘ Our scrip- 
ture will itself be regenerated and re-revealed as the record 
of man’s highest insights into meaning, and his most practical 
utilization of his own life, which far transcends anything known 
to modern psychology and ethics, and all chiefly because it 
recognized love as the central power in the soul, and pre- 
sented both patterns and precepts how, instead of a way of 
death, it could open up a way of life” (Jd., p. 129). 

Mr. Wells, then, attaches so little importance to the family 
- because he attaches so little importance to the discipline of 
human emotion and desire. As he himself has said, every man 
“has within his own composition, the whole diapason of (an) 
emotional fool.’”” But would it not be wiser, by healthy train- 
ing, to tune these notes to a less discordant pitch than to at- 
tempt their utter suppression and desperately to fail in that 
attempt? Take, for instance, his description given in Axticte 
pations ot the coming engineer and the life he is going to lead, 
He will be a man in whom “the emotional and mystical ele- 
ments in his religion will be subordinate or absent ”—this side 
of his nature being so neglected lest it should interfere with 
his purely scientific career. “If sensuality is to appear at all 
largely, it will appear without any trappings of sentiment or 
mysticism.” Marriage is to be a concession to the flesh neces- 
sary to secure efficiency; it is throughout a secondary thing, a 
something that distracts a man from the highest purposes of 
individual achievement; in fact, so great is the danger in this 
respect that it will probably be necessary to modify the tradi- 
tional and Christian conception of it. “It is impossible to 
ignore the forces making for a considerable relaxation of the 
institution of permanent monogamous marriage in the coming 
years. . . . I guess, without attempting to refer to statistics, 
that our present society must show quite an unprecedented num- 
ber and (an) increasing number of male and female celibates— 
not religious celibates, but people, for the most part, whose 
standard of personal comfort has such a relation to their earn- 
ing power that they shirk or cannot enter the matrimonial 
grouping. The institution of permanent monogamous marriage 
—sxcept in the ideal Roman Catholic community—is sustained 
at present entirely by the inertia of custom, and by a number 
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of-sentimental and practical considerations, considerations that 
may very possibly undergo modification in the face of the 
altered relationship of husband and wife that the present de- 
velopment of childless ménages is bringing about. . . . It 
must be remembered that both for husband and wife in most 
cases monogamic life-marriage involves an element of sacrifice, 
it is an institution of late appearance in the history of man- 
kind, and it does not completely fit the psychology or physi- 
ology of any but very exceptional characters of either sex. 
For the man it involves considerable restraint . . . forthe 
woman it commonly implies many uncongenial submissions. 
- « «+ Will a generation to whom marriage will be no longer 
necessarily associated with the birth and rearing of children, 
or with the immediate co-operation and sympathy of husband 
and wife in common proceedings, retain its present feeling for 
the extreme sanctity of the permanent marriage bond?” 
(A., pp. 125-128). This is indeed casting away the rudder in 
order to lighten the ship! 

Such reading as this, though very distasteful to a Catholic, 
must be openly dealt with—mere distaste is no positive anti- 
septic to such virulent poison. Marriage—perpetual monoga- 
mous marriage—according to this view is no longer to become 
a necessary rule of highly civilized life, because, forsooth, 
emotional restraint is so painfully irksome to men and women 
of ungoverned passions. Does Mr. Wells deliberately coun- 
tenance the relaxation or abandonment of marriage because 
there are so many bad people in the world who make mar- 
riage hideous to themselves and their neighbors by an utter 
refusal to abide by its inmost law? If so, he deliberately 
encourages the abandonment in despair of all moral hope, 
training, and discipline whatever. This is the worst kind of 
pragmatism—that kind for which there being no absolute moral 
law, morals become mere expressions of human convention; 
if any man finds it difficult to practice this convention, he may 
abandon the attempt on the plea that for him, at any rate, it 
has no pragmatic value. The end of such philosophy is not 
difficult te foresee. 

But lest I should seem to be judging our author by a 
solitary pronouncement, I must ask the reader to exercise his 
patience even further. “‘ Z/ze question of marriage,” says Mr. 
Wells, ‘is the most complicated and difficult in the whole range 
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of Utopian problems.” What then are the lines upon which 
he will grapple with it? Roughly speaking, State interference ! 

First, the State would interfere with the marriage contract 
itself. Mr. Wells is against compulsory pairing, but isin favor 
of “general limiting conditions.” ‘The State is justified in 
saying, before you may add children to the community for the 
community to educate and in part to support, you must be 
above a certain minimum of personal efficiency, and this you 
must show by holding a position of solvency and independ- 
ence in the world; you must be above a certain age, and a 
certain minimum of physical development, and free from any 
transmissible disease. You must not be a criminal unless you 
have expiated your offence. Failing these simple qualifica- 
tions, if you and some person conspire and add population 
to the State, we will, for the sake of humanity, take over the 
innocent victim of your passions, but we shall insist that you 
are under a debt to the State of a peculiar sort, and one 
you will certainly pay, even if it is necessary to ‘use restraint 
to get payment out of you; it is a debt that has in the last 
resort your liberty as security, and, moreover, if this happens 
a second time, or if it is a disease or imbecility you have 
multiplied, we shall take an absolutely effectual guarantee that 
neither you nor your partner offend again in this matter” 
(U., p. 184). 

Secondly, the State will interfere to make women as eco- 
nomically free as men. “It is a fact that almost every point 
in which a woman differs from man is an economic disadvan- 
tage to her, her incapacity for great stresses of exertion, her 
frequent liability to slight illness, her weaker initiative, her in- 
ferior invention and resourcefulness, her relative incapacity for 
organization and combination, and the possibilities of emotion- 
al complications whenever she is in economic dependence on 
men” (U., p. 187). The remedy for this economic inferiority 
of women is as simple as it is finally destructive of all that 
marriage has ever meant to the best of women and men. 
**Since the State is to exercise the right of forbidding mother- 
hood, a woman who is, or is becoming a mother, is as much 
entitled to wages above the minimum wage .. . as a 
bishop in the State Church. . . . In Utopia a career of 
wholesome motherhood would be, under such circumstances as 
I have suggested, a remunerative calling.” In this case, as in 
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others, the Socialist is so much wiser than nature, but far less 
economical. Mr. Wells himself has pointed out elsewhere that 
it is better wherever possible to displace the spirit of gain by 
the spirit of service, the great creative things of life being 
done for nothing—that is to say for love (4V., Chap. V.). 

Thirdly, the State will interfere after marriage between the 
husband and wife ‘on account of clashing freedoms.” Also 
the one unavoidable condition of marriage will be the faithful- 
ness of the wife; “her infidelity being demonstrated, must at 
once terminate marriage and release both her husband and the 
State from any liability for the support of her illegitimate off- 
spring. That, at any rate, is beyond controversy. A woman 
who is divorced on this account will be divorced as a public 
offender. Mr. Wells being at last brought face to face with a 
practical problem of conduct takes a much more strictly ethical 
line than he seemed inclined to do in his more disinterestedly 
speculative Anticipations. He has become almost a Calvinist 
in his new zeal for State morality, but, as always happens 
with State moralists, he is so much rougher than the Church 
in his treatment of human frailty—his only way is that of the 
broad arrow and the mailed fist, to her that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which she hath, no place being given for 
hope or recovery. 

Lastly, the State will interfere with marriage in respect to 
the children. He treats of this at length in chapter III. of 
New Worlds for Old. ‘‘One general maladjustment,’’ he says, 
“covers every case of neglected or ill-brought-up children in 
the world, and that is this, that with or without decent excuse, 
the parent has not been equal to the task of rearing a civilized 
citizen. We have demanded too much of the parent, materially 
and morally. . . . There are two courses open to us. The 
first is to relieve the parents by lowering the standard of our 
demand ; the second is to relieve them by supplementing their 
efforts.” According to Mr. Wells the child stands between two 
authorities, that of its parents and that of the State. In his 
opinion the State is in every way the more efficient of these 
two authorities, and certainly the higher authority. He there- 
fore argues that to the State should be given all powers of in- 
terference, to be used by it at its own discretion. This view 
I believe to be wrong. The Christian family—father, mother, 
and child or children—is an organic’ thing and lives an organic 
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life. The best and only way to treat it is in and for itself. 
Like an individual, or even like a State, it may be starved and 
so become ineffective and socially dangerous. In the first place 
it must be properly fed, but it is to be fed in order that it 
may do things for itself and not in order that things should 
be done for it by proxy. So far, then, the State is of assist- 
ance. The State must use its proper powers in order to en- 
sure the economic basis of family life. As Cardinal Manning 
said: “The minimum wage must be sufficient to maintain a 
man and his home.” But, as I have shown in my last paper, 
this minimum wage of maintenance may be obtained without 
resorting to Socialism. The State must ensure a living wage 
as just payment for work done, but it can never, and should 
never, attempt to relieve the family of its own responsible life 
or any part of its own .characteristic work. The father must 
do for the family—for the mother, the children, and himself— 
what he alone can most effectually and characteristically do; 
the mother must do for her husband, for her children, and for 
herself what she is most fitted by her nature to undertake; and 
the children must do for their parents and for themselves what 
they can. 

The business of the State is not, then, to detach the mem- 
bers of the family from their organic body in order to make 
them separately and selfishly efficient—we only cut off a mem- 
ber from the body as a last and dreadful resource to prevent 
organic poisoning. The business of the State is rather that of 
helping the family to a healthy, co-operative, and productive 
unity. What it must avoid, except in the most extreme cases, 
is treatment of a kind which would tend to the entire separa- 
tion of members of the family from the family as a whole, 
whether in the matter of feeding, education, instruction, or 
employment. And what is more, when help is given through 
the State, it should, as far as possible, be given through the 
Sather, who, as the responsible head and bread-winner, is in 
the highest place of directive authority. Why tear asunder 

* Mr. Wells resigned his position on the Executive Board of the Fabian Society in 1908 because 
he found himself in disagreement with that body on this very point. In aletter to the secretary 
he writes: ‘*‘ My chief objection to the (Fabian) basis is its disregard of that claim of every child 
upon the State, which is primary and fundamental tomy conception of Socialism. A scheme 
which proposes to leave mother and child economically dependent upon the father is to me not Soe 
cialism at all, It forbids the practical freedom of women and leaves the essential evils of the 


Individualist system untouched. . . . Idonotcare to remain permanently identified with 
formulz that misstate my views by this tremendous omission.” 
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this material and spiritual whole which God has made and made 
to co-operate into dissevered units, who must each, in the 
most self-regarding and selfish manner, look to the State for 
food, clothing, shelter, and the rest? The State was never 
meant to appropriate to itself the main parental duties and 
responsibilities. It was rather meant to prevent other people, 
exploiting employers and the like, from appropriating them. 
What parents, especially poor parents, need most of all just 
now is a wider, freer, healthier family sphere in which to be 
properly parental. 

“The family,” wrote Leo XIII., “may be regarded as the 
cradle of civil society, and it is in great measure within the 
circle of family life that the destiny of the State is fostered, 
. « « Parents hold from nature their right of training the 
children to whom they have given birth.” Education at schools 
is, of Course, necessary, yet he reminds us “ that the minds of 
children are most of all influenced by the training they receive 
at home.” 

The Christian family is a self-integrating thing. All pos- 
sible social reform must be based on this fact. Socialism is 
not based on this fact, because Socialism has never envisaged 
the family as such. Socialism regards the father of a family 
not as a father at all, but as a unit producing or failing to 
produce for the good of the community; the mother is not 
thought of as the wife of a given husband, but as the producer 
for State benefit of one, two, or more babies; the very children 
are but producers ix potentia. This is the Socialist’s mistake. 

The family is, after the Church, the most effectively qual- 
itative institution in life; it is the private battle-ground of in- 
dividuality ; it means freedom for good or evil; it means that 
economy of human affections which gives them their maximum 
creative power and makes them formative of all that is most 
characteristically human in the mother, in the father, and in 
the child. It is the holy and terrible place which God has 
consecrated for the free struggle between the human will and 
the powers of evil. There the child may find all effective 
helps and spurs to morality, and there he will best learn to 
fight for the strong and healthful possession of his own soul, 
his own body, and his own hearth. The family is a private 
place, and that is why Socialists dislike it; it is a place of self- 
possession, and it is sacredly exclusive, because God made it so. 








PATRICIA, THE PROBLEM. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER I, 


ND why shouldn’t he drink himself to death?” 

The other members of the conference turned 
towards Miss Cuthbert with varied expressions 
of wondering dismay. 

The agent smiled faintly. ‘‘ There are the usual 
aanaen she began, then hesitated. After all, the question 
seemed open to discussion. It was the first time that Miss 
Cuthbert had spoken. She had come in an hour before with 
Miss Delarue, a sweet-faced little saint, who gave’ all her wak- 
ing moments to charity problems. The new recruit, in her 
handsome furs, looked oddly out of place among these earnest 
workers, and yet there was a possibility of power about her 
that made the other occupants of the room vaguely feel their 
own deficiencies—an energizing quality not quite submerged 
by her present apparent indifference. 

**Of course I don’t know the man,” she went on, “but if, 
as you say, he has no work, no health, no friends, no pros- 
pects, no definite religion—how are you going to appeal to 
him? Drink seems the logical outcome.” 

“Oh, we can’t work on those principles,” protested Miss 
Delarue. ‘“‘The man must have some good in him somewhere. 
I think I can get him a place in the country where he will 
have work out of doors and a good home. Will you send him 
to me to-morrow?” 

The tired eyes of the agent brightened as she made a note 
of this offer on the minutes. Any hint of a solution to these 
pitiful human problems was received so gratefully that Miss 
Cuthbert found herself questioning whether the agent could 
care so much; for this case, only partially disposed of, seemed 
to count so little among the many other soul tragedies which 
the agent brought from her file, neatly docketted and coldly 
classified in their large envelopes of brown manila. . 
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These papers, spread out upon the table, read of shattered 
pride, sin, and shame, the cry of the unborn, petitions from 
the dying, untiring love, cruel vindictiveness. Some of the 
letters were almost illegible, written by the untutored, the 
crafty, or by hands stiffened by age or weakened by want. 
There were long accounts of help given, help withheld—the 
world-old stories to which the ages have but added slight dif- 
ferences in outline. 

Miss Cuthbert’s strong face revealed growing impatience. 
The office, with its air-tight stove, was stuffy and unattractive, 
though the agent had done her best to touch it into some 
semblance of a home. On the window sill two yellowing 
geraniums struggled for existence in the chance sunlight; the 
rest of the room was furnished in derelicts. A three-legged 
sofa was prudently propped on its maimed side by a soap box 
over which had been draped, with accurate carelessness, a 
bright-hued serape. A chromo, flanked by a calendar, hung 
on the whitewashed wall, and a high-backed rocker with a 
carpet seat stood waiting for the chairman who did not come. 

Miss Cuthbert’s quick eyes took in all these trifling details, 
while she listened to the arguments going on about her. Her 
ind was distracted by her own affairs. She had told Miss 
Delarue that she was in no mood to listen to the miseries of 
other people. She regretted that she had been persuaded to 
come. 

At last some one suggested that the meeting adjourn, and 
Miss Cuthbert promptly seconded the motion. Once out of 
the office she breathed in the fresh air delightedly and hurried 
to her little electric run-about that stood, a black-coated aris- 
tocrat, amid the muddied drays and wagons that creaked their 
way over the cobble-stones of this barely respectable street. 

“‘Now Marie,” she said, turning to her friend, “jump in 
beside me and tell me that you are satisfied.” 

‘*I’m not at all satisfied,” smiled Miss Delarue, tucking the 
heavy fur rugs about her feet. ‘‘ You are in a contrary mood, 
Patricia. Some day you will find the work interesting, I 
know.” 

“‘Never!”’ said the other decidedly, as she started the ma- 
chine. ‘‘ You won't believe me, because you are an unhaloed 
saint, while I am such a sinner. We live at the poles of tke 
spiritual world.” 
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“If you would only go into the work, Patricia,’”’ pleaded 
Marie, ‘I know you would be a power. I am going to make 
Hugh talk to you.” 

Patricia smiled tolerently. ‘‘And who is Hugh?” she 
asked. 

“My cousin—I am sure you have heard me speak of 
Doctor Farrell." 

“Oh, you mean the paragon who used to write to you 
while we were in Paris. Please forgive me, Marie dear, but 
I hate your cousin from hearsay.” 

‘But you don’t know, him. You are so unreasonable to- 
day.” 

Patricia laughed good-naturedly. ‘I have always heard 
that unreasonableness was a woman’s privilege. If your cousin 
is so much interested in slums and settlements, why wasn’t 
he at the conference to-day?” 

“I don’t know. I wish he had been. He is so helpful; 
he has had so much experience in dealing with the poor.” 

Patricia looked dreamily off into the distance. ‘‘ What leads 
him to take an interest in such things? I cannot understand 
this seeking after paupers. I couldn’t stand going to their 
houses. I don’t want to see them—dirty, ragged, smelly crea- 
tures—I don’t want to hear their multitudinous woes. I want 
to be happy, Marie dear, I want to grasp at all the happiness 
I can.” 

“You can’t be happy in yourself,” returned Marie seri- 
ously. ; 

“Well, I don’t expect to go into solitary confinement,” she 
laughed again. ‘Look at the people. I couldn’t live alone 
in a world full of people.” 

They had turned into one of the wide avenues where the 
mist of the damp winter afternoon was broken by crowds of 
smartly dressed mea and women. Two or three teas were in 
progress and the striped awnings, stretched from curb to door- 
way, contributed a bit of flaming color to offset the grayness 
of the sky. 

“IT don’t understand your cousin Hugh,” said Miss Cuthbert 
again, after a long silence given to steering her machine through 
an intricate passage between vehicles. ‘‘ What does he do for 
a living? Why doesn’t he enter your priesthood? Why this 
passion for paupers?” 
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** Which question shall I answer first?’ smiled Marie, tight- 
ening her fur scarf about her throat. ‘Please, dear Patricia, 
slow down a bit. You are exceeding the speed limit I know.” 

“I usually do,” said Patricia recklessly. ‘‘Half the time 
the policemen never see, but you are a nervous little thing, 
so I'll slow down if it makes you any more comfortable. Is 
this slow enough? Now tell me about your cousin.” 

“Well, to begin, he is very rich. My grandfather had only 
two children, you know, and he divided his estate between 
them. My uncle, Hugh’s father, invested his share wisely and 
doubled the original amount, I believe. My mother knew noth- 
ing about business, and lost everything she had before I was 
born. As for the other question, about the priesthood, that 
seems rather ridiculous. I wouldn’t call Hugh pious. You 
know it’s no longer unique to go in for settlement work. Hugh 
has always felt an enormous pity for the suffering. When he was 
a boy the house was kept full of sick kittens, lame dogs, broken- 
winged birds. I remember as a child I was afraid to goto my 
uncle’s, for fear some of the invalids would fly at me. I haven’t 
seen much of ‘Hugh in years. He was away at college and 
then he spent so much time studying in Berlin; and while 
Father lived we were always on the move, seeking our fortune 
and never finding it—” 

Miss Cuthbert rested her large hand sympathetically upon 
her friend’s for a moment. “ It was a lucky day for me when 
Father found you,” she said. 

‘Lucky for us,” said Maria. ‘‘ You have made my mother 
so comfortable and happy.” 

‘I don’t know,” said Patricia reflectively, ‘sometimes I 
think she has found the position very trying. We are not your 
sort, Marie dear, and you know it. I have been half-way tamed, 
but dear old Dad never will be—he is too old to change.” 

‘“‘He has been very good to us.” 

‘I think there is a special reason,” said Patricia enigmati- 
cally. 

**I don’t know what you mean—” 

‘‘Perhaps I don’t either. Here we are at home. What a 
monstrosity this house is! I don’t think I ever comprehended 
its whole hideousness before.” 

As the machine stopped a man in livery came hurrying out 
to assist the ladies to alight and to take charge of the machine 
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and the sable robes. Miss Cuthbert sat quite still for a mo- 
ment, looking up at her home, lost in revery. 

The Hon. Tom Cuthbert’s. mansion was most conspicuous 
for its ornate exterior. He had planned it himself from some 
fancied castle that he had seen pictured in his boyhood, and 
the bewildered architect, after a short sermon on repose in sim- 
plicity, realizing that his suggestions were useless and ill-timed, 
and that a hundred-thousand-dollar contract was slipping from 
him, cast his ready imagination into that of his client and per- 
petrated a palace of disproportioned turrets, gables, and gar- 
goyles. The Hon. Tom would like to have added a drawbridge 
with sewer connections, if the authorities had not insisted upon 
his keeping within well-defined building lines. 

At first Patricia had wandered through the frescoed rooms 
with a child’s delight in their gorgeousness of color, but, after 
four years of foreign travel, she had returned home with a 
different point of view. 

** Dad, dear,” she said on the night of her arrival, coming 
up behind him and putting her arms around his neck, “‘ your 
house is too gay and I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t like it!” exclaimed the Hon. Tom, catching at the 
large white hands and keeping them clasped in front of his 
grizzled whiskers. “I’m sure I’ve been as exemplary as a 
Sunday-School while you’ve been gone. Gay! Why, Pat dear, 
the house has been as lonely as a sepulchre without you.” 

‘** Sepulchre,” laughed Patricia. ‘‘ Who ever saw a red-green- 
blue-satin sepulchre. It looks like a Fiji Islander’s.” 

He turned and stared up at his daughter with a wondering 
admiration. Her frankness pleased him. It brought back the 
girl he remembered. He had had a strange feeling all evening 


that he‘had lost her. This beautiful woman, in her Paris gown, 


that he had met at the dock that afternoon, seemed so different 
from the disheveled, careless girl who had gone from him. 

“ Well, then, fix it to suit yourself,” he said good-naturedly. 
‘‘Now that you are here you are boss of the ranch. We've 
got the stuff to do anything we please. Leave the walls stand- 


ing and tear the blooming insides out.” 


“I will,” said Patricia, running her fingers caressingly 
through his thin hair. “I’m so glad to be back again to boss 
you. You always spoilt me, Dad. You've always given me 


‘my own way about everything.” 
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“Well, if I hadn’t, ten to one you would have taken it. 
‘You’re a chip of the old block, Pat, though the Lord be thanked 
your face was cut after a different pattern. I’d take no prize 
in a beauty show, while you—” ; 

‘Do you really think I’m pretty, Dad?” she interrupted 
him. ‘Do you really think I’ve improved ?” 

“Improved!” he gave a long, low whistle. ‘‘When I think 
of you riding around the prairie with your dusty skirts and 
your hair flying, and a sombrero that some cow man left at 
our place because things in that territory had grown too hot 
for him and he had to leave in a hurry, I can’t believe my 
eyes. You’re stunning, Pat; something like the Goddess of 
Liberty come to shore—” 

Patricia stooped and kissed him on his growing bald spot. 

“But I’m the same on the inside, Dad,” she said, “ just the 
-same.”’ 

He wheeled around suddenly and faced her. ‘I don’t know,” 
he said, with a troubled expression in his keen gray eyes. 
‘*]—don’t—know—I don’t feel so sure of that.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Bob Bingham had been drunk twice before he was six years 
old from draining the glasses that his convivial father left stand- 
ing at all hours around his bed-room. The first time that he 
had actually keeled over on the floor his blear-eyed parent 
‘had been roused to some degree of solicitude and had rushed 
frantically fort a doctor, who ‘answered the urgent summons 
clad unconventionally in trousers, trailing suspenders, and pa- 
jama coat. After, examining the child he had quickly pro- 
nounced it a case of alcoholism, and then he proceeded to de- 
liver an irate lecture to both father and child. But it had no 
-effect. Bob drank again as often as he got the chance. 

Mr. Bingham, a prosperous saloon keeper, with some vague 
-ideas of parental duty and sti]l mistier views on education, had 
insisted that his son Bob should finish at the high school and 
then go on to college, from which he was promptly expelled 
for drunkenness and disorder. A short time after this his old 
father died. Bob spent a few days of sober respectability, 
.in which he planned out a radical change of life, but, after 
hearing the will read, and realizing that he was sole heir to 
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his father’s large business, and that there was a fortune, far ex- | 
ceeding his maudlin expectations, to his credit in the bank, he 
went on a spree to celebrate and signed papers so recklessly 
that his next genuine sober moment found him without a cent. 

Since that time he had drifted aimlessly from place to place, 
in his happy-go-lucky fashion, making friends and losing them 
with equal cheerfulness, working spasmodically in all sorts of 
situations and trying nearly every trade, for his fingers were 
skillful and his quick mind retained some of its cleverness even 
when half befogged by liquor. The world had been his tramp- 
ing ground. He had seen all sorts of civilizations, and could 
tell wondrous stories of his experiences. His own code of 
ethics was so elastic that he had a vast toleration for the fol- 
lies and sins of his fellows, and his unfailing sense of humor 
made him a philosopher in the midst of his deprivations. But 
now that he was getting older his body craved food and de- 
finite shelter for the winter. 

This afternoon, as he reached Tom Cuthbert’s door, he 
looked up at the house in some dismay. From the pauper’s 
point of view it looked unsympathetically discouraging; but 
mounting the steps he rang the bell, while he glanced uncer- 
tainly at the card he held in his hand. 

It bore the name of a charitable organization and on the 
back the agent had written: “Ask for Miss Delarue.” 

Bob was uncertain of the name, the writing was indistinct, 
and his eyes had lost some of their power. When the door 
opened he thrust the’ bit of pasteboard on the butler, saying: 
‘‘That’s the name of the lady I came to see.” 

‘She don’t buy of peddlers,” snapped the man, who bore 
some resemblance to a turtle in his tight-fitting livery. 

“I’m not a tin peddler,” said Bob, grinning in his old 
genial way, “the Lord forbid. Chase yourself and get the 
lady. .I’m here by appointment—special invitation—under- 
stand? I’ll come in out of this west wind, since you insist on 
it. Now shut the door—don’t cool off the gentleman’s house, 
Used to be a butler myself in my early days. Staid a week 
—couldn’t stand the job answering bells and acting like a 
fool.” 

Fearful of this tall, heavily built stranger, the butler moved 
cautiously away to report his presence, leaving Bob to find a 
seat in the hall or drawing-room as he saw fit. 
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Bob meditated aloud: “If I go in the parlor she may give 
me a job in the legislature,” he grinned; “if I stay in the 
hall she may take me for a cook’’; and, attracted by the glow 
of an open grate that he saw in the distance, he walked bold- 
ly between the satin portiéres into the paneled drawing-room. 
“IT look like a burglar,” he said, viewing himself with critical 
indifference in the long mirror above the mantel. ‘Ought 
to have had a shave and borrowed some clothes—up against 
the big bugs this time.” He pulled at his frayed collar and 
tried to straighten his stringy red cravat, and then sat restful- 
ly down in one of the brocade-covered chairs, feeling equal 
to any emergency. He had played the part of a gentleman 
before not unsuccessfully. 

He began deliberately to plan out a’ dramatic life-story for 
the present occasion, when he was forced by surprise. back into 
his own personality. 

Miss Delarue was out, so Miss Cuthbert had graciously con- 
sented to meet the man whose case she had declared hopeless 
when she had heard it reported to the conference the day bee 
fore. For a moment she stood speechless in the doorway, 
startled by the familiar face of her visitor, which was reflected 
in the gold framed mirror, then she came forward, holding out 
both hands with frank cordiality: ‘Bob Bingham!” she ex- 
claimed. “Well I might have guessed it, though they did not 
mention your name. No money—no health—and drinking 
again. How do you do?” 

“‘It—it ain’t Pat Cuthbert?” he gasped. ‘If it wasn’t for 
your red hair, Pat. Surely it ain’t little Pat Cuthbert that I 
used to take on my knee?” 

“And tell stories to before the wood fire.” She paused fora 
moment, seeming to enjoy his astonishment. “I’ve grown up, 
Bob; you know I had to grow up.” 

As she spoke the barriers of the years were razed. Fol- 
lowing a common impulse, she had fallen naturally back into 
her old attitude towards this favorite comrade of her child- 
hood. He had noticed her when others neglected her, he had 
given her her first visions of a world outside her own; his 
stories of his many-sided adventures had made him a hero in 
her eyes; she had always found him a delightful companion 
when he was sober, and a harmless one when he was drunk. 

“Lord! I should say you had grown up,” he said, as his 
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bloodshot eyes gazed intently in her face, seeking a glimpse of 
the girl he had known. ‘‘ And—and you live here?” 

“Since two weeks ago.” 

“Is this place Tom’s?” 

“Tt is.” 

** Are—are pen keeping a hotel 2a 

*“‘Not now,” she laughed. “We have money—loads of 
money. Dad struck it rich—a gold mine. It’s like your story 
of the fairy princess all come true.” 

‘Well I'll be ——,” said Bob, sinking limply back in the 
brocade chair, “and from what particular hole in the ground 
did he get it?” 

“The Larimee Mine.” She sat down and propped her 
spangled slippers up on the brass fender. ‘‘You remember 
the old Larimee that you all used to laugh about.” 

“Lord save us! And he got this out of that?” And his 
glance reamed around the room as if he were taking an inven- 
tory of its valuable possessions. ‘‘ Wonder how he got the 
<claim—wonder if he bought it clean outright. Used to belong 
' to a party here in the East, I believe. Your pa wasn’t born 
yesterday, you know.” 

**Oh, I don’t know how he got it,” she said carelessly. 
“We have it—that’s the main point. Now tell me what you 
want, Bob.” , 

‘Lord! I don’t know just this minute. I came here to 
work some sort of a bluff; and I’ve butted into you folks, 
who know me too well. I’m not as young as I once was. 
It’s getting chilly outside. I reckon I’ve got to go to 
work.” 

“Work, Bob? Do you really think you could keep at it? 
.What kind of work? What have you been doing since I saw 
you last?” 

‘Seven years ago,” said Bob reflectively. ‘‘Let’s see— 
same old thing, I reckou. I was a year at your pa’s tavern, 
trying to keep his books, while you rode round the country on 
those wild Indian ponies, trying to break ane neck; then you 
went away to school, and that aaa you—” 

“Spoiled me?” 

‘Well, next time I saw you, you were tamed considerable.” 

“I had to grow up, Bob.” 

“‘Of course; that’s the trouble with most of us. Sorry I 
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didn’t pike out for glory when I was fit to go. I’ve been 
such a blooming fool.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes full of their old childish 
sympathy. ‘“‘Most of us are, Bob, sooner or later,” she said 
comfortingly. ‘‘ But what are you going to do now?” 

“I don’t just know.” 

‘* Are you hungry ?” 

“Well, now that you mention it—” 

‘*Come in then and have some lunch.” 

He followed her awkwardly, fearful of treading on the train 
of her clinging gown. The handsome dress and the elaborate 
style of coiffure all seemed unfamiliar, and he found himself 
wondering, with a half-defined sense of resentment, whether 
charity or her old hospitality had impelled the invitation. 

She seated herself at the head of the long mahogany table, 
and motioning her guest to a seat by her side she rang the 
bell for the butler to bring back the lunch dishes which had 
just been removed. ‘‘I have finished,” she said, and the smile 
brought back the atmosphere of friendliness which had seemed 
lost for the moment. ‘‘I’ll drink another cup of tea, just to 
be sociable.” 

“Lord, I’m not used to such magnificence,” said Bob, 
picking up some of the silver and examining it. “How does 
Tom take to all these fixings? I’ve been prospecting with 
him when we ain’t had so much as a fork between us.” 

“We can get used to anything,” she said; and for the first 
time since his arrival she became conscious of the chasm of 
the years. She noticed the shabbiness of his clothes and the 
grime of the hand that rested on the gleaming table-cloth. 

“Except starvation,” he said. His eyes turned hungrily 
towards the massive sideboard, where stood some half-full 
decanters. ‘“‘ Please, Pat, don’t you want to give me 2 
drink ?” 

“Indeed I do not,” she answered promptly. “Don’t ask 
it. Didn’t I try to keep you sober seven years ago?” 

‘Without success.” 

“You didn’t drink so much that winter. You told me so 
yourself.” 

“*] drank more than was good for me.” 

“Well you always did that.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. “ Right again, Pat,” he said 
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**Then will you tell me why I was brought here- this after 
noon? Your name wasn’t on that card I sent in.” 

“I know. Miss Delarue wanted to see you.” 

‘And who is she?” ‘ 

“She is a friend of mine. She waited in all. morning to 
see you; and when you did not come she left the message 
with me.” 

‘Then fire ahead.” 

‘She has a place for you as caretaker. A cousin of hers 
owns a place in the country about twenty miles from here. He 
wants a man to go there and live and take care of his horses,” 

“And you are going to recommend me as a sober, indus-: 
trious citizen?” 

**I don’t know,” she said, “they won’t come to me for 
recommendations; and if they do—well, Bob, if you’ll take the 
place, I'll try to help you every way I can. I suppose I'll lie 
for you if I have to. Miss Delarue would think it a sin—” 

**And who is Miss Delarue?” . 

‘Dear me, Bob, Miss Delarue is a saint, while I—well, you 
know I might have been one too if I had had a mother.” 

“Well, religion ain’t in my line, either,” he returned with 
cheerful resignation. ‘‘ Saints! how was any one going to get 
religion in that God-forsaken country you came from? Ranch 
men and sheep grazing, and afterwards prospecting with your 
dad. I used to say you ought to have been a boy; but, now 
—Lord! what a woman.” 

She seemed pleased at his frank admiration. “It’s my 
clothes, Bob,” she said, as she smoothed out a fold in her soft 
dress with a caressing touch. ‘“‘ They make me seem so fine, — 
You know, Bob, I always wanted good clothes.” 

** Clothes can’t do the whole business,” he said with con- 
viction. “I ain’t disputing that money’s a good thing to get, 
but it’s hard to hold. I’m glad it don’t make you forget old 
times,” 

“No”; she said, and the brightness died out of her face 
for a moment, “but I’m trying to forget; I don’t want to re- 
member. I couldn’t be poor again and go back. I couldn’t, 
Bob.” 

** Well, I wouldn’t mind,” he said, gulping down his tea, 
**but I’ve never stepped up.” 

“But you will, Bob?” she entreated. “You'll take this 
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nice place in the country and get strong and keep sober? 
Promise me you will keep sober.” 

“‘I never have,” he said helplessly. ‘‘ You know, Pat, I 
never have.” 

“Suppose, Bob, I gave you some money, what would you 
do with it?” 

“You want the honest truth?” 

Yes,” OS 

‘Then I’d make for the nearest saloon on the block.” 

**But there are no saloons on the block, and I am going 
to trust you, Bob. Somebody has got to trust you. You will 
need carfare to go to this place in the country; and you ought 
to have an overcoat. I’m going to give you fifty dollars; you 
may need it.” 

**No doubt about that,” he grinned, “ but I’ve experienced 
the sensation before. I’m not taking your pocket money, Pat.” 

She fumbled in the gold bag she carried and slipped a roll 
of bills into his hand. 

“You know we have plenty, Bob. Dad gives me all ‘the 
money I care to spend.” 

‘Well, if it’s Tom’s I ain’t so particular. Might have had 
a piece of the Larimee myself if I had staid long enough to 
get on to the curves of the deal.” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said composedly. 

‘‘ And now tell me who is this tenderfoot ?” 

‘I don’t know him. Here is his address. He’s not our 
sort, Bob. He's been respectable for generations. He owns 
an estate that his grandfather and his great-grandfather had 
before him, and it was given by the king to his great-great- 
grandfather. ; 

*‘ Depends on how you look at it. Kings ain’t overly re- 
spectable.” | 

‘* Perhaps not,” she said, “ but the present owner is a model 
of goodness; works in the slums and starts settlements and 
fresh air farms for poor children.” 

Sounds like an easy job,” observed her visitor. 

**But he doesn’t do it for money, Bob. He has a fortune.” 

‘Then what does he do it for?” 

“ Piety, I guess,” said Patricia with a little grimace, 

“Oh Lord! And his name?” 

‘Hugh Farrell,” she said, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Delarue sat in the tapestried library, holding a hand- 
painted screen between her face and the firelight. The screen 
was symbolic. All her life she had struggled to shut out the 
real, elemental things by pretty ruses or baubles of some sort. 
But, in spite of her efforts, she had experienced enough of the 
meagreness of poverty to make her sensitively aware of her 
present luxurious surroundings. Soft cushions were to her like 
caresses, her palate craved highly-seasoned food, she liked to 
think of cooking as a fine art, a maid had become almost 
a necessity. After all, she told herself, these things were her 
birthright, so that outwardly she accepted them as a matter 
of course, while mentally she exaggerated the service she gave 
in exchange for this sumptuous livelihood. 

The butler, moving noiselessly over the heavy rugs, appeared 
suddenly before her with a card tray. . 

“If you would only clear your throat, James,” she protested, 
glancing at the card. ‘“‘ You are like a ghost. I never could 
stand being startled. Please clear your throat hereafter when 
I do not hear you coming. Ask the gentleman to come in 
here.” 

As the man went to do her bidding she rose from her chair 
and stood waiting to greet her guest. She had long studied 
the value of effect, and she knew that she made a stately pic- 
ture, posed thus with her back to the fire. The light could 
not accentuate her wrinkles, her trailing gown fell in graceful 
folds from her well-rounded figure, which had none of the puffi- 
ness or angularity of old age. Her gray hair was arranged in 
softening waves, after an approved fashion, and her lorgnette, 
granted as a concession to her dimming eyes, and worn reluc- 
tantly while reading, now dangled idly from a chain of unique 
workmanship. 

‘*Why, my dear Hugh,” she said with well modulated af- 
fection, as she held out her arms to the tall man who came 
eagerly forward. “I thought you would never come.” 

He stooped to kiss her affectionately. ‘‘I’ve been away for 
the last two weeks. Didn’t Marie tell you that I was out of 
town?” 

** Business in these days seems to be an excuse for every- 
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thing,” she said a trifle fretfully, “‘ though there is no denying 
that it has a most necessary place in the world. If my poor, 
dear husband had had the business instinct of a baby, I wouldn’t 
be in my present position, F know.” 

Hugh looked around the room in some curiosity, as if he 
were trying to comprehend the situation at a glance, and then 
he took the deep-seated chair opposite to his aunt. As the 
firelight flared in his face, Mrs. Delarue scrutinized him care- 
fully. 

“Too tall—too thin—too pale,” she said to herself; and 
then aloud: ‘‘Why don’t you grow a beard, Hugh? You are 
so—so ascetic looking, I feel that you ought to have on a 
cassock and a beretta and all the other habiliments of Rome.” 

‘Just because I prefer to shave?” His smile drove the 
sadness out of his eyes for a moment. “I believe I feel 
cleaner without whiskers; but if it would contribute to the 
happiness of my relatives—” 

‘* Now don’t be absurd,” she interrupted him. “I see no 
reason why a man should be any uglier than necessary.” 

**I don’t know that I do either,” he admitted humorously. 
**T don’t know that I ever considered the matter analytically 
before.” > 

‘Few men do,” she said with feminine finality. ‘‘ Beauty 
is to a woman what business is to a man. In other words, 
she ought to make a business of being beautiful.” 

‘*Some women are created exempt from such labor,” he 
said with old-fashioned gallantry, looking into her handsome 
face with genuine admiration. 

‘*Not at all,” she contradicted him, “that’s a myth that 
men cling to. I’ve been studying the subject scientifically of 
late, for in Paris I’ve been transforming Tom Cuthbert’s daugh- 
ter into a beauty.” 

She stopped, feeling aware of his inattention. Somewhere 
through the long glittering stretches of the house sounded the 
faint music of a harp. Hugh was listening to catch the elusive 
melody. 

‘*And did you succeed?” he asked, feeling that his aunt 
had paused for some sort of a response. 

““You shall see,” she smiled her satisfaction. ‘“ But of 
course you won’t realize the difference that five years have 
made. When I saw her first out West I knew she had pos- 
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sibilities. She developed very quickly. She must have inher- 
ited some sense of refinement from her mother, who died many 
years ago.” 

“Certainly not from her father,” he said without much in- 
terest. 

“Oh, no; he’s quite impossible,” the old lady agreed; 
‘but he’s so enormously rich that people forgive his manners 
and his finger nails.” 

** Finger nails!” 

‘Well you know, dear, they are of the grubby, stubby 
sort, and never quite clean; but, then, we don’t see much of 
him. He spends all his time looking after his interests; never 
reads a book—studies the stock exchange—adds to his fortune 
daily—very generous and kind-hearted; but, as I said before, 
impossible socially—quite impossible.” 

*‘ And you have undertaken to launch his daughter?” 

“I suppose so, though that was not in the original con- 
tract. You see it was this way. Your poor dear Uncle Henri 
had lung trouble, though he never would admit it, and we had 
gone West for his health, and while we were there some one 
persuaded him to invest what little money he had in mining 
stock. We soon found out that we had buried our money, 
and I believe the disappointment killed Henri, for he lay down 
and seemed to be dying from sheer hopelessness and despair, 
and then one day he began to cry out fora priest—you know 
he always was very. religious and I was always worldly. 
Marie inherits her piety from him, Well, this day I was des. 
perate, for I felt that he was dying, and I went downstairs 
to find out if, by chance, there was a mission anywhere in the 
vicinity, and I saw Patricia standing on the porch. She had 
on boots, a short skirt, a man’s sombrero, and when I ques- 
tioned her she told me that she would get the priest, and, 
mounting a horse that was standing in the yard, she rode off 
astride without a word to any one. The priest arrived late 
that night—I found out afterwards that Patricia had ridden 
thirty miles to bring him through an almost impassible road; 
and she is not a Catholic, so she had no belief to spur her 
on.” 


She paused for a moment. Hugh’s eyes showed a gleam 
of interest, ‘“‘ Have you converted her?” he asked. 
‘‘No, indeed; why, my dear Hugh, she is a perfect heathen 
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as far as any religious convictions go. I think she believes 
vaguely in a God, but that is all. She never had any training, 
she had no one to teach her anything. She grew up in her 
father’s tavern, watched over by a slattern of a woman. Her 
father sent her to boarding school for a time, and she was ex- 
pelled because she broke every rule—not from any spirit of 
maliciousness, you understand, but because she didn’t see 
sufficient reason for keeping them.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps they were unreasonable.” 

‘Not at all. You cannot manage an institution without 
rules; but Patricia was unused to discipline of any kind. She 
talked in her class and in the dormitories. She studied the 
lessons that interested her and left alone the ones she did not 
like. She went out shopping several times without permission; 
and the effect was bad on the other girls, for she was a general 
favorite.” 

‘Then how did you succeed in taming her?” 

The music of the harp grew louder. The invisible musician 
was playing some old Irish lullabies that his nurse had crooned 
to him in his cradle; they seemed to soothe away the troubles 
of a world. 

“My part was easy,” his aunt went on. ‘“‘ You see, Henri 
left us absolutely penniless, and Tom Cuthbert—I don’t. know 
whether he understood the real situation or not—asked me 
to take Marie and Patricia abroad. ‘I want to make her a 
lady,’ he said, ‘a lady like her mother was. I don’t know 
how.’ He gave us a most generous allowance. Patricia is so 
intelligent that her development was astonishing. We had a 
charming little circle in Paris—some of dear Henri’s relatives 
among the nobility; most exclusive, you know—Patricia was a 
great success. She really could have made a brilliant mar- 
riage; but in some ways she is peculiar, and her ideas of 
marriage are absurd.” 

‘“‘What are her ideas?” he asked, knowing that she had 
again paused for a vivifying question. 

“Well, she believes in love.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Of course; but I know it has its limitations. It can’t 
live on nothing a year. Patricia talks comradeship and intel- 
lectual equality, and demands more than our grandmothers 
ever dreamed of.” 
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‘You would hardly expect the viewpoint of her grand- 
mother?” 

‘No, not exactly; but in my day women were not so 
analytical. If a man cared for her and could provide com- 
fortably, she was married and contented.” 

“It sounds rather barbarous,” he said. 

She tapped his arm lightly with her lorgnette. “I never 
expect you to agree with me, Hugh dear. Your father was a 
most obstinate boy; but I do want your help with Patricia.” 

‘“‘How?” he asked in some dismay. 

‘I want you to introduce her to your friends.” 

‘Oh, my dear aunt,” he said, laughing as he stretched out 
his feet to the fire. “If you could see my friends—ragpick- 
ers, charwomen, newsboys, drunks. I dropped out of your 
sort of society years ago. I’m a social outlaw. I never pay 
a dinnercall. I rarely answer an invitation—I haven’t time—” 

“You are still very presentable,” she said, surveying his 
faultless evening clothes; ‘‘and if, as a rich man, you choose 
to dabble in all sorts of queer philanthropies, it makes you all 
the more interesting in these days when every one is supposed 
to have a fad of some sort. Now it will be a real charity to 
help me this winter. I want Patricia to join the Southern 
Assembiy, and we will need you. As I toid you before, Tom 
Cuthbert is quite impossible socially, and a man is useful in 
sO many ways.” 

‘Well, until you find some one more amiable and more 
ornamental, I’m willing to be used,” he said resignedly, “but 
I hate assemblies. I don’t know how to dance and I never 
hope to learn—I can’t comprehend afternoon teas, and I only 
find dinners tolerable when the cook is :a chef. So please 
marry off Miss Patricia as quickly as you can.” 

She leaned over and rested her wrinkled face against his 
shoulder, more conscious of the fine quality of his coat than 
any real definite feeling of affection. ‘I knew you would be 
good,” she said. ‘‘ Now, go find the girls. I want you to see 
Patricia. They are in the music room. I will join you there 
as soon as I finish this chapter of my novel. People in books 
are so satisfactory. They always do what one expects they 
will do.” 

“Must I go?”; he asked pathetically. He was very tired. 
‘ The deep leather chair was so comfortable, and his aunt’s 
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prattle required so little response, that he could listen to the 
dreamy, far-away music with his old childish unquestioning 
sense of peace. 

“Of course you must go,” she said, “I want your opinion 
of my protégée.”” 

He arose reluctantly, and following the music he passed 
through the ornate magnificence of the hall; the conservatory 
and the music room were at the extreme end, The fragrance 
of exotics seemed a fit accompaniment to the rare melody of 
the harp. He stopped for a moment to listen, and then he 
knocked softly upon the. framework of the door. 

“ Come in,” some one said, and pushing the silken portiére 
asidé he found himself alone with Patricia. 

For a moment she did not look up. She was sitting on a 
low stool, dressed all in white, her reddish hair resting in 
sharp contrast against the gold of the harp, her large white 
hands caught dreamily at the strings, as if she were trying to 
express some melody of her own improvising. At last she 
turned— 

“I suppose you are Dr. Farrell,” she said indifferently. 
‘‘ Marie has a headache and has gone upstairs.” She held out 
her hand. It lay inert in his for a moment. “I am Patricia, 
the problem,” she said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


There was something antagonistic in Patricia’s greeting that 
roused his curiosity at once. 

‘Will you keep on with your music?” he began, finding a 
cushioned divan by the door. 

“TI think it might be safer,” she said. 

‘* Safer?” 

“‘ Safer fora beginning”; she forced a mirthless little laugh. 
“Your aunt has been telling you all about me—all about us 
—I hate to be dissected. I know she wants your opinion—I 
feel that it is going to be most unfavorable. I think I shall 
try to make it so.” 

He listened in some amazement, and then, with an intui- 
tion rare in men, he comprehended her position. If she had 
not actually heard his aunt’s conversation, she could rightly 
conjecture it. The five years had been an education in books 
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and travel. They had brought to’her a love of culture and re- 
finement, a knowledge of the conventions which neither over- 
awed nor encompassed her. Her long, impressionable child- 
hood, spent on the wide-stretching plains, where all boundary 
lines are lost in misty horizons, had left her free. Mrs, Del- 
arue’s standards would be accepted so far as they seemed de- 
sirable. To Patricia they would never prove formative. They 
were no part of her; she used them, or she discarded them, 
as she saw fit. 

She had again taken her place on the low stool, but sud- 
denly she pushed the harp from her. “I’m in no humor for 
music,” she said. 

He surveyed her for a few moments in silence. Her figure 
was silhouetted against the tall French windows. The heavy 
velvet curtains had been pulled apart to coax in the last glow 
of the sunset; and now the moon was rising from behind some 
black pines, that stood out, lance-like, guarding the city. The 
small, red-shaded light in the room mingled strangely with the 
white brilliance from outside. 

“A moment ago,” Hugh said, “I fancied you a saint set 
in a stained-glass window, or perhaps one of the seraphim with 
a harp; but a saint out of humor—” 

“Perhaps you are not so far wrong,” she interrupted. 
** Stained-glass saints are not sanctified, you know. I always 
think of them in sections leaded together, sometimes most awk- 
wardly. Your aunt has given you the pieces to form an image 
as you like, Perhaps I won’t recognize myself when you get 
through ; but it really doesn’t matter.” 

“I think it does,” he said, a trifle disconcerted and not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘‘What is the use of pretending?” she began, smoothing 
her wavy hair back from her forehead as if she were already 
tired of the interview. ‘‘ We won’t like each other.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently; and he wondered if he felt, or 
forced, the tone of regret in his voice. “But we need not 
know each other if you don’t wish it.” He rose, preparatory 
to taking his deparature. 

Yes, we must”; she said with a certain imperiousness. 
* Please sit down. You see I have persuaded Mrs. Delarue to 
remain with me this winter, and she will expect to see a great 
deal of you; and then Marie likes you and feels so much 
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sympathy with your work. Mrs, Delarue would not under- 
stand your not coming here frequently. So we must know 
each other. I fear I have made a rude beginning.” 

**I don’t know,” he said, and there was a gleam of humor 
in his eyes, “I have met many people; but I believe I never 
made such progress in an acquaintanceship before. Of course 
I can understand perfectly any one disliking me, but still, feel- 
ling of any sort usually has some foundation. You see we 
don’t know each other. Don’t you think your judgment is a 
bit rash ?” 

She caught the expression in his eyes and smiled back at 
him. “Perhaps,” she admitted, “but I have heard things.” 

‘*What things?” he asked. 

‘Oh, good things,” she replied hastily. ‘“ Marie tells me 
you are so religious—few men are—I don’t think I should 
like the type. She tells me that you live in a settlement, 
although you have a beautiful home of your ‘own, I can’t 
understand any one choosing to be surrounded by the ugly, 
vicious things ef life when he could escape them. Marie tells 
me that you studied medicine so that you could practice only 
among the poor. I never could endure the sight of suffering. 
When I was a child and we were living on a tanch, I ran 
away whenever Father branded the cattle. I’ve tun away now, 
and I mean to stay away.” 

‘*I can understand that point of view, too,” he said slowly. 

She looked quickly up at him, incredulity in her eyes. 

‘‘I don’t believe you can,” she said. “You have never 
been really poor yourself. You have only made believe.” 

“There are many things worse than poverty,” he said, 
falling back upon this platitude to urge her to go on. 

‘*Then I don’t know them,” she said quickly. ‘‘ Poverty 
seems to embrace all other forms of misery. I seem to have 
felt them all. I was born in a shanty out on the plains. My 
mother cooked and washed and ironed for eight ranchmen. 
We had nothing but the sheep—nothing in the house but the 
barest necessities, and few of those—and my mother, now that 
I am old enough to understand, was not used to privation. 
She had come from a beautiful New England village to teach 
a little Western school. She loved music and the artistic 
things of life. The work was too hard for her. Her health 
began to fail, and that summer we moved further on, The 
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sheep had proved a failure. Father had heard that rich gold 
mines had been discovered about a hundred miles away, and 
again we moved on. We took possession of a little cabin that 
had been abandoned several years before, and while Father 
went prospecting, Mother, in her struggle for food and fuel, 
began to. furnish meals to some of the miners, Then Father 
added several rooms to the cabin, and opened a bar, and called 
the place the Golden Eagle. Mother protested, but Father 
could not understand her objections. His father and his fath- 
er’s father had kept a saloon, and he called my mother a little 
Puritan. I remember the word—I puzzled over it as a child 
—I was four when she died. Poverty killed her. It was the 
gtind, the burden, the ugliness, the cramping of her soul into 
surroundings from which there seemed no escape. You have 
never felt it. At any time you could give up. You have not 
known the horror of it all—the sordid, desperate struggle to 
keep a badly vitalized body when all energy of mind and soul 
seem gone.” : 

“You could not have felt that either.” 

“Yes”; she said, “I saw it and felt it. The woman who 
came to take care of me when my mother died had not a 
thought above her dish pans and her glass of grog at night. 
In the saloon men gambled and fought for infinitesimal nuggets. 
One night there was a murder. I heard the angry voices and 
then groans out of a sudden silence. I was only twelve, and I 
put my fingers in my ears and buried my head under the bed- 
clothes. Old Emily, who slept in the room with me, told me 
to go to sleep. ‘If it’s a killin’,’ she said; ‘’tain’t goin’ to 
mend matters to have you settin’ up all night.’ Oh, I want 
to keep away from it—I could not go back, I hate the sight 
of the struggle—the struggle of the body to live—just to 
live.” 

While she talked her face had flushed into beauty. He 
had listened in silent amazement. He had expected to find 
Miss Cuthbert a snob, ambitious only for social supremacy, 
He tried to fancy her in the old world society, of which his 
aunt had spoken. Had they welcomed her candor as refresh- 
ingly American, after their satiety with ancestral codes? Was 
she always so frank as she had been with him; or had she 
felt forced to explain herself more fully, since Mrs. Delarue 
had taken him into her confidence? 
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‘I know the lower world is an unlovely one,” he said, “ but 
we can’t keep our hands off. After all, they are our neighbors,” 
- “We can keep our hands off if we choose, and I choose. 
I want to be happy for a little while. I want to live for my 
own happiness alone.” 


‘*Some women could,” he said reflectively, “but I don’t - 


believe you are one of them. You will never find your hap- 
piness that way.” ; 

She went to the window, and turning her back upon him 
she looked out into the garden. The bare trees were ice 
laden and in the moonlight seemed to be hung with sparkling 
fruit. ; 

“How do you know?” she said stiffly. ‘Please don’t 
preach to me. It wouldn’t do any good. I have the vaguest 
ideas of religion. Life is so mysterious I don’t want to think 
about it. I want to accept what has been given to me as un- 
questioningly as I can.” 

‘For how long?” Again his eyes showed a humorous 
light. 

**Oh, I don’t know. As long as I can. The world is full 
of beautifu] things, I’ll see that side only; and keep away 
from the dark corners.” She spoke with the wilfulness of a 
child. 

“You can’t,” he said. And his lean white face had some 
of the severity of the anchorite about it. ‘‘ The dark corners 
are everywhere; and we depend upon our neighbors at every 
turn. They build our houses, our bridges, our railroads. They 
clothe us, they furnish us with food and fuel; our luxuries, 
our necessities, depend upon that under world. Are we to 
render it no service in return?” 

‘IT cannot think as you do; and that is another reason for 
my being happy.” She looked out again into the garden, and 
then, as if animated by some sudden impulse, she took her 
place at the harp and lightly touched the strings. ‘‘ Now lis- 
ten to my creed,” she said. 

The music began stealthily, as if it feared resistance, then 
it spoke and revealed to him a wonder world. It led him 
through primeval forests, where nature rioted unassailed, and 
unfolded colors of changing green and gold, the tinkle of pale 
lily ponds—birds drinking from unpressed grapes then singing 
to their nesting heights—the whir of wings—the splash of tiny 
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waterfalls—then away with the wind—past{ fields of crackling 
corn, past lowing cattle dozing in the sun, across the murmur- 
ing grasses of the plains—up—up to peaks of eternal snow— 
flaming clouds—seas of molten fire—widths of stars—the peace 
of dark-riven gorges, broken only by the tumultuousness of 
mountain streams. | 

The music stopped. Patricia sat silent, only half-conscious 
of her guest. He stirred uneasily. ‘What a power. What 
pagan power!” he exclaimed. 

“You understand ?” 

‘It’s a mood,” he said. “ Only a mood.” 

She shook her head. “The mood is me.” Then she 
laughed. “I may be ungrammatical; but I always try to tell 
the truth.” 

Her tone and the forced laugh brought him back to the 
ordinary world of conventions. 

“Your music is wonderful,” he said; and then, seeking to 
relieve the tensity of the situation, he added: “ That alone 
would preserve you from pauperism”; and he arose to bid her 
good-night, feeling, in some intangible way, that she wished 
to dismiss him from her thoughts and her presence. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















SOME THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM. 


BY S, M, P. 


E suffered from critics who were forever shearing 
the wild tresses of poetry between rusty rules, 
who could never see a literary bough project 
beyond the trim level of its day but they must 
gee lop it with a crooked criticism, who kept in- 
seabiabiy planting in the defiles of fame the established 
canons, that had been spiked by poet after poet. . . .” 

So wrote Francis Thompson of a great forerunner of the 
early nineteenth century, and so might it be written of many 
another in the further past. And if it is not to be true of the 
poets of the future, it is needful for critics to reconsider their 
office and its responsibilities. In all spheres of mental activity 
we are gaining from new heights, new outlooks, and why not 
in this one? 

It is true, indeed, that never has finer or more interpreta- 
tive criticism been written than within the last hundred years, 
but this work has been done, for the most part, on the ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of the world’s literature, on dead 
and gone authors, and with the assured approbation of an 
' almost entirely concurring generation. But the critic has an- 
other and more difficult office, that of being adequate to a 
new genius, or literary force, of his own day. It is here that 
he should hesitate, that he should look to his qualifications, no 
matter what good work he has already done. It is here that 
disasters have multiplied, and too often he who has charmed us 
with his interpretation of old authors is quite unfit to lead us 
beyond the outer courts of the new. 

In all departments of life or art there tends to grow 
in the minds of proficients an ideal out of what has pleased 
and attracted them in the past. Before the bar of this ideal 
original forces, coming on the scene; are too often doomed. 
Those who have settled the graver problems of life or art for 
themselves, and have lived along these lines, consciously or un- 
consciously, cease to be much interested in what coming seers 
would unfold. But “a poet is not merely a purveyor to es- 
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tablished tastes”; he is also “a compelling and shaping force, 
a light thrown on the dark places of changeful human ex- 
perience.” His recognition therefore is more likely to come 
from among those to whom, from the impact of temperament, 
life can still bring surprising knowledge, who are searching 
for those responses which their own time or the near future 
alone can give. Out of such should come the appreciative 
critic for whom every artist seeks. Great preachers have con- 
fessed to composing and delivering their best sermons for an 
audience of one, the ideal listener and exemplar of their theme 
—hundreds were charmed, only one soul was deep enough for 
the seed to bring fullest fruit. So too the poet or artist has in his 
heart the jdeal critic whose nature responds to his utterance 
as thirsty’earth to the summer shower, as sunflower to the sun. 

He therefore who responds, who appreciates, who praises 
where praise is due, fulfills one, and the most important, office 
of the critic. Alas! the name carries with it the idea of a 
different function: but—and a modern writer has put it well 
—‘‘the absolute naming of qualities, not the degree in which 
they are present or absent, is the function of criticism” . . . 
‘criticism ideally is the perfect praise of perfect art, but, 
failing the perfect art, it must needs be a measurer of imper- 
fection.” Too often it has been little more! It is so much 
easier to find fault than to doff one’s prejudices and enter into 
the soul of another. 

Hence the multitude of unqualified critics of indefinite 
varieties, all keeping with the elements more or less kindly 
mixed, the tendency to solve life and its activities by fixed 
formulas, by old laws, rather than by conscientious study, or 
sympathetic appreciation. And such is the apparent strength 
of their attitude, that the result to their victim is a sense of 
closing mental trap-doors; and a prison to which stone walls 
and iron bars were comparative freedom. 

“Failing the perfect art, it must needs be a measurer of 
imperfection,” this, the last resort, is still in many cases looked 
on as the whole duty of criticism, notwithstanding the great 
warnings of the past. -Francis Jeffrey and William Words- 
worth stand out as clear-cut examples of unqualified critic and 
victim. The lesson should have taught us all wary walking! 
Yet still the dauntless critics rush in where angels fear to 
tread, carrying with them the framework of “ fixed criteria!” 
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Recently I heard a lecture on Francis Thompson that was 
an example of this, a revelation of what might be called mésinter- 
pretative criticism. The lecturer set up his “canons” and pro- 
ceeded to test the poet by them. Fortunately Thompson passed 
the trial with honor, though he failed to “fit in’? completely, 
being condemned where he is most individual, and therefore 
most precious to lovers of literature. The lecturer described 
individualism as the bane of literature. Of course largeness of 
utterance and height of vision are essentials, but all great poetry 
is not objective. ‘‘The Hound of Heaven,” for instance, not 
only reveals to us the ways of the soul, but also illustrates the 
continuous patience of God. The poet sings what he has learnt 
of the winding ways of man to God. And in all great art there 
is a certain individual coloring, a way even of touching or at- 
taining to large issues, that constitutes no small part of its 
fascination; in the greatest passages of great poems what stirs 
us beside their eternal truth is that a man has been here and 
this is his soul. 

As an instance of baneful individualism, our critic quotes 
the following passage from “Sister Songs” as expressing a re- 
lation of personal and psychological dependence such as no 
healthy-minded man would acknowledge! 


“In all I work, my hand includeth thine; 
Thou rushest down in every stream 
Whose passion frets my spirit’s deepening gorge; 
Unhood’st mine eyas-heart, and fliest my dream; 
Thou swing’st the hammers of my forge; 
As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world. 
Pierce where thou wilt the springing thought in me. 
And there thy pictured countenance lies unfurled, 
As in the cut fern lies the imaged tree.” 


Multitudinous are the ways of man to God and diverse 
surely and infinite in their variety His ways to men. Thank 
God! some of us know, and carry with us still, the strength 
of a human influence that lifted us for a moment, held us poised 
for a glance perhaps, yet sent us in the impetus of that mo- 
ment far on the full tide of a higher life to.a glad and holy 
goal, These are but human helps, yet a human being may 
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bring a divine influence to poor starved souls beaten down with 
the surges of misunderstanding and stress of work or loneliness, 
And cannot a poet well sing for us, what many of us have 
felt, that this loving influence entered into all we did and 
stimulated us in our difficult feats? Literary criticism can speak 
from many altitudes. Its soundings can, so to speak, be taken 
from various degrees of the literary compass. But it , should 
never forget that, given a poet, a great part of the interest and 
pleasure he affords us lies in the fact that he sets forth a man’s 
discovery of the truth anew. “There is,” says Paul Bourget, 
‘fa deal of individual suffering, of defeated aspiration, an im- 
mense and tragic failure of countless life- histories in that em- 
bodiment of a shade of feeling, sublime, or delicately touching, 
which we call a work of art.” How many and how great 
obstacles has the spirit overcome? The answer to this question, 
as well as the vision of the spirit which overcame, counts in 
art. 

Of course some critics deal out withering storn to those 
who do not apply universally their “labor-saving apparatus,” 
or venture to move without the “established canons!” Hu- 
mility and a sense of poetic beauty would seem to be excel- 
lent substitutes for the “canons.” Jeffrey applied ‘fixed cri- 
teria” to Wordsworth’s poems, and we know now who is 
laughed at, though Jeffrey was a thoroughly logical man, 
capable of appreciating recognized poetry, but in no sense 
capable of recognizing or doing justice to a new poet. 

Again some critics lay it down as a test, that a great poet 
must always set before himself a great and noble aim, and 
this in the face of literary biography. The stuff of which great 
poetry is made is, indeed, always noble and everlastingly true. 
But the man who is a poet does not consciously set this end 
before himself—it is set for him. He often exemplifies Mil- 
ton’s dictum, that he who would write an heroic poem, his 
whole life should be an heroic poem. And how frequently is 
the poetry greater than the life, greater than the poet realizes. 
He does but sing because he must, out of an idealism that is 
“the revenge of the mutilated desires of his heart.” The 
central love is there. It is that which sings, though the poor 
wastrel may starve it sadly, while feeding on the garlic and 
onions of Egypt. I am sure Shakespeare felt that he was a 
sorry sinner, but ‘‘Macbeth” teaches eternal truth in an eter- 
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nally convincing way. I do not think it irreverent to say, 
one might use this play as a text-book for a retreat, and not 
have exhausted the sublime suggestiveness of Act V. as a 
commentary on the wages of sin. He and many more builded 
better than they knew, but not better than God meant, Who 
makes provision for the long road and the eleventh hour, 
guiding home many far-wandering sheep by the light of art— 
surprising souls, as we have seen in our own day, where they 
least expected it, and sending them back to the bosom of the 
Truth. He wilh always have His blind workers who give their 
authentic witness to Him, as in the days of St.Paul. 

Of such critics as move by arbitrary rules, Professor 
Raleigh says: 


The monkey and the parrot die hard inman. It is they 
who foster the widespread belief that criticism is a kind of 
shorthand system, whereby right judgments, based on ad- 
mitted principles, can be attained at the cost of infinitely less 
labor than was involved.in the production of the work to be 
judged. Given that the principles are sound and sufficient, 
then, they argue, if there be no error of detail in the applica- 
tion, the result will be valid. They overlook, however, one 
important element in the case. Poetry is original or it is noth- 
ing. The admitted principles can never be sufficient to cover 
all the cases that may arise; if they were, there would be no 
reason why men of fair intellectual abilities should employ 
themselves in turning out goods to prescribed patterns. All 
poetry begins at the beginning, it creates its own world, and 
presents the eternally novel matter of experience in words 
that charm the ear of the simplest listener. 

Criticism must do the same; it must follow the poet, if he 
gives any token ot being worth the following, step by step, re- 
creating his experiences, hanging on his words, disciplining 
itself to the measure of his paces, believing in him, and living 
with him, until looking back on the way it has been led, it 
shall be able to say whether the adventure is good and the 
goal worthy. 

There is no short cut to the end desired. Standards, eter- 
nal principles, formulas, summaries, and shibboleths, if they 
be substituted for the living experience, are obstacles and 
pitfalls. 


Let us, then, not make fixed and eternal what God has not 
made so. He has made man of infinite variety. 
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Interpretative criticism, as well as judicial criticism, has its 
limits and dangers. Space-will allow me to point out only 
one. The best interpreter and appreciator of the contem- 
porary genius, though he be polished to perfect clarity of 
vision and acuteness in the sense of proportion, has, after all, 
but one man’s point of view, admirably as it may be focussed. 
He can but suggest or set forth what has swung into his range 
of vision from his angle of observation, and therefore he should 
not claim, as Jeffrey did, to speak finally on the poets of his 
time. ° 
Comparative and judicial criticism will grow out of a con- 
sensus of views and must come later. They belong to another 
branch of the art. The contemporary critic is not in a posi- 
tion to judge finally—for many poets have, over and above 
their essential utterance, a message to their time that is beside 
the question of their enduring fame. Byron and Wordsworth 
may be cited as instances—the former was in harmony with 
his age, the latter contravened it. But the harniony and the 
discord have ceased to obscure the essential utterance of both. 

If the poet is born, not made, so perhaps must be his 
ideal interpretative critic—yet the literary sense can be taught 
er developed, to a great extent, though it requires from maste: 
and pupil what is too rarely given. Deep study, much sweat 
of the mind, and long practice in differentiating, must accom- 
pany the bitter gifts of nature. Literature is deep and wide 
as life—indeed a knowledge of it is a splendid equipment for 
any career—and perhaps nowhere else, but in religion, are the 
disadvantages of a little learning or a hasty, irreverent spirit 
so apparent. 

And criticism of the contemporary genius can only be 
safely practised by those who have explored the depth and 
breadth of literature, zo¢ finding therein rules, and crystalliza- 
tion of soul, but the wisdom of humility. It is the science of 
the humble, of those who know something of the possibilities 
and limitations of their own souls, and who are still in sym- 
pathy with the ever-questing hearts of men; who have, more- 
over, a keen instinct for the subtle differences of style that 
are to be encountered in a region that has yielded such di- 
verse spirits as Shakespeare and Milton, Pope and Walt Whit- 
man, and such opposite productions as “Tam O’Shanter” and 
“‘The Anthem of Earth.” 

















HAYDN. 


BY EDWARD F, CURRAN. 


ROM the territory of Croatia, bordering on the 
frontiers of Bosnia and Slavonia, came the an- 
cestors of Franz Joseph Haydn. Caspar Haiden, 
fm the composer’s great-grandfather, is the first 

—— = relative in the direct line that we can trace, and 
he was born close to Hainburg. His son Thomas afterwards 
became a burgher of this town, and his grandson Mathias 
tramped some ten miles distant and settled at Rohrau or Trstenik. 
Here Mathias set up as wheelwright, and it would appear also 
became sacristan of the little church, and in due time a kind 
of magistrate. 

Mathias married, November 24, 1728, in his twenty-ninth 
year, Maria Koller, a young cook in the household of Count 
Harrach. Of their twelve children Franz Joseph was. the 
second, and was born on either the 31st of March or the 
1st of April, 1732. The latter date was the one accepted by 
Joseph in after years, and he used to say jokingly that his 
brother Michael had selected the 31st of March so that he 
would not have a brother an April fool. 

Being in no way different from children of his class Joseph’s 
childish tricks and prattle were let go unrecorded, for nobody 
saw in the wheelwright’s toddling child anything out of the 
ordinary. The father and mother were naturally of a musical 
turn, though neither possessed any knowledge of the art; 
both parents sang a little, and the father spent his evenings 
after the day’s toil singing and accompanying himself on the harp. 
The household was a typical Catholic one. Mathias, being an 
honest tradesman, loving his home, and the wife, a thrifty and 
kind woman, doing all she could to make the family circle pleasant 
and agreeable. It is no wonder, then, that their children grew up 
filled with filial love and deeply imbued with Catholicity. 

Little Joseph was not long attending the village school be- 
fore his love for music showed itself. He could not play any 
instrument, but his observing eyes noted the schoolmaster 
playing the violin, and in the evenings as he sat by his father’s 
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side he imitated the teacher, using two pieces of stick for 
violin and bow, and keeping perfect time to the singing of his 
father. This childish amusement was the cause of bringing a 
great change into his life in 1738. 

It was the fond desire of the mother that one day Joseph 
should be ordained a priest; the father, however, had more 
worldly notions, and hoped that his son would at some future 
time bring renown to the family. But the choice of a voca- 
tion for the child was settled abruptly by a visit of a relative, 
Johann Mathias Frankh, school-teacher and choir director of 
Hainaburg, the ancestral home of the Haydns. Frankh, with 
the eye of a musician, observed Joseph keeping time with his 
pieces of stick, and discovered that he had also a voice, so he 
offered to bring the child to Hainburg and teach him music. 
After some objection on the part of the mother, who with 
maternal intuition felt that the dearest wish of her life would 
not be fulfilled if the boy left her, Joseph, at the tender age 
of six, was borne away from home. 

Under Frankh and his wife the child had not a very happy 
time. Frankh was a rough teacher of the hedge-school species, 
obsessed with the idea that the end of a stick was the most 
favorable means of driving knowledge into his pupils. Accord- 
ingly Haydn was not spared but received his share, and a 
goodly share, of cuffings from his master. Still, the little fel- 
low was acquiring a solid ground-work in violin and harpsi- 
chord playing, and his voice became so remarkably sweet that 
his name was known throughout the surrounding country- 
side. Frankh’s tuition, therefore, although rude was most 
beneficial, and Haydn in after years, when he had acquired 
world-wide fame, attributed much of his succcss to, and spoke 
with kindness of, Frankh. Griesinger recorded that Haydn 
said to him on one occasion: “I shall be grateful to Frankh 
as long as I live for keeping me so hard at work, though I 
used to get more flogging than food.” For Frau Frankh, 
however, Haydn did not. cherish the same kind feelings. She 
was a slovenly, lazy woman, and allowed the boy to become 
neglected, and failed to keep him clean; indeed, the child sad- 
ly missed the loving care of his mother. 

_ But soon the scene was again to change for him. Georg 
Reuter, the Kapellmeister of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 
came, in 1740, on a visit to the parish priest of Hainburg, 
While there he heard of Haydn, and had the child brought be- 
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fore him. Reuter put Joseph through an examination in 
music, and was greatly pleased with the ability of the little 
fellow. On one point only, so runs the story, did Haydn fail; 
he could not perform that musical embellishment which nowa- 
days every tenth-rate soprano must attempt and murder. 
“ How is it that you cannot shake?” asked Reuter. ‘“ How 
can I when Herr Frankh cannot do it himself ?” was the answer. 
The Viennese then gave Haydn one lesson, and so rapidly did 
the boy imitate Reuter that the latter then and there deter- 
mined on securing him for his choir. 

In his eighth year Haydn arrived in Vienna, and was ad- 
mitted to the Cathedral choir. If his two years’ pupilage at 
Hainburg was unpleasant, they compared favorably with the 
succeeding years he spent under Reuter. It has been asserted 
that this Kapellmeister was jealous and afraid to teach Haydn, 
lest the pupil should oust the master. This theory on the 
face of it is too flimsy to bear examination. To me Reuter 
seems to have been merely a careless, bad-tempered musician ; 
one of those men who, having once learned sufficient to ob- 
tain a lucrative post, were (and are) accustomed to do as little 
work as possible. Haydn avowed that he had received only 
two lessens in composition while he was under Frankh. 

But, like all who have a thirst for knowledge, the boy took 
care to learn privately as much as he could of harmony and 
counterpoint. He managed to buy two celebrated theoretical 
works, Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum and Mattheson’s Perfect 
Conductor, over which he pored incessantly. In the meantime 
he was working also at original compositions, some of which 
he had the temerity to show to Reuter, and was promptly 
snubbed for his trouble. He had now reached his eighteenth 
year, and when his voice broke ‘his term of usefulness in the 
choir was at an end. The Empress Maria Theresa complained 
that he sang like a crow, and Reuter had no alternative but 
to show subserviency to her Majesty. Still he did not imme- 
diately dismiss Haydn. I feel more and more iaclined to think 
that underneath his rugged exterior Reuter had a secret regard 
for the boy, and loathed to send him adrift. It had to be done, 
however, and when Haydn broke the school discipline he seized 
the opportunity to fly into a rage, and while in it to steel 
his heart to the unpleasant task. In the rain and cold of a 
November evening, 1749, Haydn was driven out, penniless and 
unknown, into the streets of Vienna. 
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Utterly dejected he wandered about, not knowing where to 
turn or what to do. But fortune befriended him in a chance 
meeting with an acquaintance, a tenor singer named Spangler, 
attached to St. Michael’s Church; a man for whom every lover 
of Haydn should have a special regard. Though as poor as 
the proverbial church mouse, Spangler pitied the boy and asked 
him to share his attic with him. What he offered was misery 
itself, but Haydn would have a roof at any rate to shelter him 
from the inclemency of a Viennese winter, and he gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. During that winter (1749-1750) he lived up 
under the rafters, doing all that he could to earn sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. There was nothing in the line 
of music that he did not try. He sought pupils, he made “ ar- 
rangements”’ for any one that would pay him, he serenaded 
in the streets with his violin, he took part in the festivities 
connected with baptisms; in a word, wherever a coin was to 
be earned Haydn was easily found. 

At last the first step up the ladder was made when a friendly 
tradesman gave him a loan of 150 florins. He now hired an 
attic room in what was known asthe Michaelhaus, in the Kohl- 
markt. Though this garret was cold and miserable, and in his 
loneliness he thought the sky filled with black clouds, his coming 
there was the real turning point in his career, for there dwelt in 
the same house Metastasio, a poet then at the height of his fame. 
He, like Haydn, had been through the mill of poverty, and knew 
well what suffering meant. He was at this time,educating a little 
girl, Marianne von Martinez, daughter of an official attached to 
the Nuncio, and when he heard of the struggling musician he 
placed the musical tuition of the girl under Haydn’s care. 

Metastasio next introduced him to Porpora—the Wandering 
Jew of the musical tribe—who was giving lessons to a woman 
living under the patronage of the Venetian Ambassador. Haydn 
was engaged to act as accompanist at the monthly wages of 
six ducats (roughly about $13.00), and have the privilege of 
blacking Porpora’s shoes, brushing his clothes, and taking meals 
with his servants! But Haydn did not mind these indignities 
so long as he could. learn. He was eagerly seeking musical 
knowledge, and to be in the companionship of Porpora—a name 
then to be conjured with throughout Europe—meant much to 
the young man. And nobody familiar with Haydn’s life can 
come to any other conclusion than that his ‘period in the service 
of the Italian was most useful. 
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Haydn’s reputation was steadily growing, and an opera, “‘ Der 
Neue Krummen Teufel,” which was staged in 1752, helped him 
on considerably. In 1755 he was invited by Baron von Fiirn- 
berg, an enthusiastic amateur who kept a private orchestra, to 
direct a series of concerts, and at the same person’s suggestion 
Count Morzin appointed him, in 1759, Kapellmeister. ‘This post 
brought him about $100 a year, with free board and lodging. 
Haydn had not long enjoyed his new office when two misfor- 
tunes came; one to the Count, the other to himself. The for- 
mer fell into financial straits and had to dismiss his orchestra. 
Haydn’s misfortune—both enduring and ever increasing—befell 
him on November 26, 1760, when he had the ill luck to marry 
a shrew whom no kindness could tame. Anna Maria Keller 
made his life as unendurable as she could, but with characteristic 
honor he was always reticent of her misdoings. 

After his premature dismissal by Count Morzin he was almost - 
immediately engaged by Prince Esterh4zy, to whom some of 
his compositions were known. The orchestra over which he was 
to have control numbered from sixteen to twenty-two performers, 
to which were added a small choir of eight very select voices. 
Haydn appreciated the position exceedingly, for it gave him 
the opportunity of having his own compositions tried over as 
often as he wished. Here is what he said himself: “. . . As 
conducter of an orchestra I could make experiments, observe 
what produced an effect and what weakened it, and was thus 
in a position to improve, alter, make additions and. omissions, 
and be as bold as I pleased.” 

Year after year was spent in his daily duties with the Es- 
terhazy band, and there is nothing out of the ordinary to chron- 
icle in this brief résumé of his life. We must, therefore, jump 
over a number of years until we come to that event which 
raised him at once among the great masters of music—his visit 
to England. Cramer, the violinist, in 1787, was the first to 
invite Haydn to come to London; money was no obstacle, 
any terms that Haydn demanded should be acceded to willingly. 
Haydn felt he was not free te accept. Again, Gallini begged 
him to write an opera for Drury Lane, having in mind, most 
likely, the possibility of tempting the composer across the 
Channel to conduct the work. This was alse declined. Then 
Salomon, after making am unsuccessful attempt through an agent, 
happened to be on the continent seeking singers when he heard 
of Prince Nikolaus Esterhazy’s death, and immediately went post 
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haste to Vienna, called upon Haydn, and, it is said, made him- 
self known to the master in the following unconventional maa- 
ner: “My name is Salomon and I have come to take you to 
London with me. We can settle terms to-morrow.” This time 
Haydn gave way, for he was now practically free of duties with 
Esterhazy. Prince Nikolaus had left him a pension of 1,000 
florins on the condition that he would retain the title of Kapell- 
meister to the family. Prince Anton, the successor of Nikolaus, 
had not the same musical tastes, and he at once dismissed all 
the musicians, with the exception of a few necessary for reli- 
gious service. To Haydn he gave a pension of 400 florins, and 
only nominally retained his services. Therefore, having nothing 
to do at Esterh4z, and having already settled down in Vienna, 
it did not require much argument to persuade him to undertake 
the visit to London. 

In company with Salomon he started from Vienna on De- 
cember 15, 1790, went to Bonn, where he met Beethoven, then 
on to Brussels and Calais. The two arrived’in London on 
January 2, 1791, after a rough passage across the Channel. 
As this was the first time Haydn had beheld the sea, he gazed 
on it with curiosity. ‘‘I remained on deck,” he wrote, “ dur- 
ing the whole passage in order to gaze my full at that huge 
monster—the ocean. So long as there was calm I had no 
fears, but when at length a violent wind began to blow, rising 
each minute, and I saw the boisterous high waves running on, 
I was seized with a little alarm and a little indisposition like- 
wise.” . 

When he had settled down at Salomon’s house he was be- 


" sieged by callers, and every conceivable way of honoring him 


was adopted by musicians and musical societies. He was not 
in London long when he foresaw that if visiting and feasting 
were to be kept up continually he would not be able to fulfill 
his contract with Salomon, so he first of all moved away from 
the hurly-burly of the city and took up residence at Lisson 
Grove, and next decided that he would dine at home every 
day at four o’clock, and furthermore declined absolutely to 
receive visitors in the forenoons, which he reserved for com- 
position. This shows what strength of character he had; work 
and duty first, then pleasure, appeared to be his maxim. 
Needless to say his concerts were a prodigious success, 
though some of the more venomous of his opponents had tried 
to belittle him in the newspapers. On March 11 the first 
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concert took place before one of the most brilliant audiences 
ever gathered together in the Hanover Square Rooms, and the 
enthusiasm was great when Haydn appeared in the orchestra. 
His benefit concert was given on May 16, and then began a 
round of social successes both in London and in the country. 
The first great event was the conferring on him of the degree 
of Doctor of Music by the University of Oxford, where he 
received an ovation when he appeared in his Doctor’s robes, 
Amid a number of visits to various people that to the Duke 
of York is the most noteworthy, and it can only be charac- 
terized by saying that he had a very pleasant time with all 
the royalty gathered together at the Duke’s residence. The 
Duchess—a girl of seventeen—played the piano and sang for 
Haydn, and while he performed she sat by his side. The 
party began their music at ten each night, and continued 
playing until two in the morning, when they had supper and 
succeeded in getting to bed at three o’clock. All seemed 
to have been captivated by the simplicity of Haydn; the Prince 
of Wales in particular was attsacted to him in an especial 
way, and honored him by sending him back to London in 
the royal carriage and horses. 

When the year 1792 opened Haydn returned to the routine 
of concert giving, and after a successful series had ended, 
and he had visited some friends—which occupied a few weeks 
of his time—he left London for Vienna. On his way thither 
he touched at Bonn, where great honor was shown him, and 
where he again ;met Beethoven, who seized the opportunity 
to open the question of becoming a pupil of Haydn’s, They 
evidently came to some arrangement, for in the following 
December Beethoven arrived in Vienna and began taking 
lessons. It is better to speak no further on the relations be- 
tween the two, since it is a matter that could not be treated 
with justice in a few words, and it isa point over which there 
has been considerable useless wrangling by partisans of both 
masters. 

A period of comparative inactivity followed Haydn’s return 
home, and he scarcely did anything until 1794, when he set 
out for a second visit to London on the nineteenth of January. 
This time he was accompanied by his servant and copyist, 
Johann Essler, and both, after journeying down the Rhine, 
arrived in London early’ in February. The welcome now ac- 
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corded the master eclipsed that of his previous visit; in fact, 
England appeared to have gone wild with delight at seeing 
his rugged, kind features once again. Just as before, the suc- 
cess of the concerts he directed far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations, and Haydn found that from a monetary point of 


_view he was a made man. As usual, after the concert season 


ended, he had to put in his time visiting friends throughout 
the country, which occupied him till near the close of the 
year. In the following February, 1795, he conducted another 
series of concerts, but did not compose anything new for 
them; he also directed twenty-six concerts for the Prince of 
Wales at Carlton House, for which he had to apply to Par- 
liament to be remunerated. There was much more work for 
him to do, but owing to an invitation to resume his old duties 
trom the new Prince Esterhazy, who desired to reorganize his 
household orchestra, he cut short his stay in London, depart- 
ing from it on August 15, 1795. 

When he arrived in Austria he found that the nation was 
ready to lionize him, and one of the first to set the example 
of honoring him was Count Harrach, in whose household, as 
we have seen, the composer’s mother had been cook. The 
Count invited Haydn and a number of nobles to visit Rohrau, 
and there they found a splendid monument erected in Haydn's 
honor close to the house in which he had been born. This 
monument is still standing, and is in the form of a large 
square pedestal with paneled sides, surmounted by a fine 
bust of Haydn. The old man was overcome with gratitude at 
this unexpected honor, and he showed his characteristic hu- 
‘mility by conducting his noble companions to the little thatched 
house, where he pointed out to them the corner in which he 
used to sit and keep time to his father’s music; then falling 
down he kissed the threshold of the door. 

Among those who work in the arts, where imagination has 
such play, it does not generally happen that a man of sixty- 
five produces his most mature works, yet such was the case 
with Haydn; he had done much, but he was to do even 
greater things. In 1798 “‘ The Creation” was performed; and 
in 1801 he finished “ The Seasons.” Of these it will be 
necessary to say a passing word, but first we must glance at 
the composition which he himself liked best. 

To those who know ‘“‘ The Hymn for the Emperor” or, as 
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it is commonly called, “The Austrian Hymn,” all words of 
praise in cold black and white will seem lacking in proper 
enthusiasm. Only one word can do it justice—it is sublime. 
Austria was without a suitable national anthem, and Baron 
van Swieten, the composer’s great friend, suggested to Count 
Saurau, the Prime Minister, that Haydn should be commis- 
sioned to write a melody which would be for Austria what 
**God Save the King” was to England. The suggestion was 
acted on immediately fer, as Count Saurau afterwards explained, 
there was great need of some national hymn to offset the 
vigorous propaganda of French Jacobinism which had obtained 
a fairly strong hold in Vienna. Accordingly the poet priest, 
Lorenz Leopold Haschka, was commissioned to write suitable 
words, which when finished were passed on to Haydn to set 
to music. Those who have a desire to peep into the work- 
shop of the composer and learn what great pains he took to 
produee the simple hymn, cannot do better than read a delight- 
ful little volume entitled A Croatian Composer (by Mr. W. H. 
Hadow), published a few years ago. From the various sketches 
of the tune there given we can see the foundations built on a 
Croatian folk-tune, Haydn’s treatment of it, and the care he 
exercised to produce well-balanced phrases. On January 28, 
1797, a decree was issued that this composition was to be re- 
garded as the national anthem, and on February 12, the 
Emperor’s birthday, it was sung in all the theatres of the 
capital. Since then it has become known all over the world, 
being found even in Protestant hymn-books. Once heard it 
is never forgotten. 

Critics are agreed that, had Haydn never visited England, 
it is more than probable that the literature of music should 
not have been enriched by “ The Creation.” While in London 
he had seen the powerful influence of Handel’s oratorios, and 
there seems to be no doubt that his ambition was fired to 
write something on the same lines as ‘‘ The Messiah.” But 
how he ever succeeded in writing such beautiful music to the 
rubbishy libretto of ‘‘ The Creation”? is a mystery. It can only 
be accounted for by saying that genius triumphed. The work 
was first sung in private, and then publicly on the 19th of March, 
1799. It at once took the public by storm, not only in Vienna 
but in London, and, strangest of all, in gay Paris, where ora- 
torio scarcely ever got a hearing; everywhere the same enthu- 
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siasm was aroused by the delightful strains. Indeed it is no 
wonder, for nobody with the slightest love for good music can 
fail to appreciate the beauties of such numbers as “ With 
Verdure Clad”’; “Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone ”; ‘‘In 
Native Worth”; or those two great choruses, “‘ Achieved is 
the Glorious Work” and “‘ The Heavens are Telling.” Haydn 
was very much affected himself on the first performance of the 
work. ‘‘One moment,” he tells us, ‘I was as cold as ice, the 
next I seemed on fire. More than once I was afraid I should 
have a fit.” 

‘The Seasons,” the text of which was based on the work 
of Thompson the poet, was finished in 1891, and performed, 
on April 24, at the Schwartzenburg Palace. There was no 
appreciable difference between its success and that of “‘ The 
Creation.” The same delightful atmosphere pervades the music, 
and it is impossible to detect any signs of senile decay on the 
part of the composer. Of late, however, this work has been 
shelved to some extent, and most likely it will be forgotten 
when “ The Creation” still holds its own. A great misfortune 
followed the production of “ The Seasons ”—Haydn’s health was 
shattered. He always attributed his loss of strength to the 
composition of this work. ‘I should never,” he told Ries, 
* have undertaken that work. It gave me the finishing stroke.” 
And looking back to what he wrote in 1799 to Breitkopf & 
Hartel we may understand how he suffered: ‘“‘ The world 
daily pays me many compliments, even on the fire of my last 
works; but no one could believe the strain and effort it costs 
me to produce these, inasmuch as many a day my feeble 
memory and the unstrung state of my nerves so completely 
crush me to the earth, that I fall into the most melancholy 
condition, so much so that for days afterwards I am incapable 
of finding one single idea. . - 

The end was now near. In the latter part of 1803 Haydn 
made his last professional appearance, when he conducted his 
**Seven Words.” He felt himself daily growing weaker, and 
therefore he withdrew from the public gaze to prepare him- 
self for the lifting of the veil. He was constantly visited, 
however, by a few friends, principally musicians or members 
of the Esterh4zy household ; these were welcemed, but to others 
a card was presented in excuse of his denying to see them, 
on which were the words, “ Fled forever is my strength; old and 
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weak am I,” set to four bars of music. Still he worked in 
private at his beloved art, the principal works accomplished 
being short symphonies and accompaniments to Scotch airs 
for Thompson the publisher. There is just one humorous 
touch connected with this work which is worth repeating. 
Haydn had expressed a desire to obtain some Indian handker- 
chiefs, and Thompson in sending them to him had the ill-luck 
to include one for Frau Haydn who had (happily for the hus- 
band) been gathered to her forefathers three years before. 

‘‘The Creation” was performed at the University on March 
27, 1808, in honor of Haydn’s seventy-sixth birthday. The 
old man was carried up in an armchair through the hall 
while the audience rose from their places as a token of respect. 
It was a.cold night and the ladies around him covered him 
with their own wraps to protect him, At that striking chorus, 
‘‘And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters: 
and God said: Let there be light, and there was light,” Haydn 
became much moved and exclaimed: ‘‘Not I but a Power from 
above created that”; and as the performance progressed it was 
seen that he was becoming so dangerously excited that after 
the first part it was deemed advisable to remove him. As his 
chair was lifted the most aristocratic in the land crowded 
around him to bid farewell, and Beethoven came forward and 
tenderly kissed him on the forehead and hand. When the 
door was reached the bearers stopped and turned the chair 
while the old man raised his hand in farewell to the audience, 
It was a touching incident, and the last in the public career 
of the master. He struggled on during the year, and on May 
31, 1809, breathed forth his last. With a cordon of French 
soldiers and officers—Vienna being then occupied by the French 
—to give military honors, his body was placed in a grave, 
where for five years it lay without any stone or mark above 
to show who slept beneath. 

And now a word on his character. He had all the marks 
of a truly great man. Though successful far beyond the 
dreams of vanity he was as modest and as ingenuous as a 
child. His geniality of temperament as well as his kindness 
to fellow-artists have become proverbial, and the unique name 
of ‘‘Papa,” given him by musicians from Mozart downwards, 
is in itself a testimony to his towering greatness and his lov- 
ing, fatherly disposition, Yet if we look at a true likeness of 
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him we are somewhat disappointed at the heavy, rugged, and, 
in a degree, repulsive features. But in all portraits we miss 
the great telltale feature, his eyes, which contemporaries tell 
us “beamed with benevolence.”. His own saying touches off 
his character perfectly: “‘ Anybody can see by the look of me 
that I am a good-natured sort of fellow.” 

His social successes may be attributed to his character, for 
while he was genial he never forgot the serious side of life, 
and was an honest, sterling friend. Religion was something 
real to him, and his Catholic faith peeps out at almost every 
turn and twist in his life. The most of his actions from early 
life seem to have been dominated by the spirit of prayer; he 
begun and ended all his work in that spirit, for on nearly al] 
his scores are to be found these pzons of religion, So/z Deo 
Gloria, Laus Deo et B. V. Ma. et Oms.. Sis., Laus Omnipotenti 
Deo et Beatissime Virginit Maria, while before he penned a 
note he wrote down the invocation J Nomine Domini. In 
his old age he gave this advice to a number of Boy choristers 
who visited him: ‘‘Be good and industrious and serve God 
continually.” And he tells us that never had he been so pious 
as while composing “‘The Creation.” ‘I felt myself so pen- 
etrated with religious feeling that before I sat down to the 
pianoforte I prayed to God with earnestness that He would 
enable me to praise Him worthily.” 

Haydn had the peculiarity of being occasionally possessed 
with an extraordinary love of fun and mischief; “‘ sometimes 
a mischievous fit comes over me that is perfectly beyond con- 
trol,” he once told Ries. His dismissal from the Cathedraj 
choir of Vienna arese from his prank of trying a new pair of 
scissors on the. pig-tail of a fellow-chorister’s wig; while in 
London he had his laugh in the “Surprise” Symphony, when 
he made his somnolent audience jump at a crash of all the in- 
struments. ‘‘ There the women will scream,” he said. Another 
practical joke was his “ Farewell,” Symphony,* when one after 
another the performers in the orchestra arose, blew out their 


*It is now known that the introcuction of the ‘‘ Surprise’ chord was an afterthought on 
the part of Haydn, for there is no appearance of it in the original mamuscript score of the 
Symphony. This discovery, due to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, is related in The Musical 
Times, May, 1909, p. 300, with which number was given a facsimile of the passage in question. 
One important point which the Editor of that journal passes over in silence is that the eatire 
eleven bars have been crossed out by Haydn. There is, therefore, no good reason te declare 
that the story of Haydn's exclamation is not based on fact. In all likelihood there is another 
manuscript copy of the Symphony still undiscovered, and when it comes to light the ‘‘Sur- 
prise ’’ chord will be in evidence. ‘ 
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desk-lights, and departed until only two violins remained. 
(There was practical point in his wit here, for he wished 
gently to remind Prince Esterhazy that the musicians desired his 
Highness to depart and give them freedom to visit their fami- 
lies, and the best. of it is that the Prince took the hint). 
“‘Jacob’s Dream,” another outlet to his humor, was a compo- 
sition intended to “bog” a pretentious violinist; and every 
one knows that delightful production, the “ Toy Symphony,” 
so pleasing to children. 

Throughout life he was a hard-working man, keeping at com- 
position steadily and regularly. There were none of these erratic 
ways which a certain class of self-advertisers attribute to genius: 
Haydn had no need to pose, no need to make himself remark- 
able by eccentricities of conduct. From his childhood he felt 
within himself that he had sufficient ability to produce good 
work, and he depended on his own talents to arrive at success. 
Hence his originality, and hence his position in the history of 
music to-day. Heis regarded as the father of instrumentation, 
the first to raise secular music into a position equal to that 
previously held by Church music, the man who made the first 
steps toward placing orchestration on a firm basis, and as being 
the first to make concrete the forms of the Symphony and the 
pianoforte Sonata—forms which are now accepted as “ classical.” 

It would be absurd to attempt here an examination of his 
works, considering that they number, according to some, 1,178, 
or, as others reckon, 1,407. The greater works, such as his 
oratorios, symphonies, and string quartettes, are not to be heard 
on the everyday concert platform, and those of my readers who 
are acquainted with them will likewise know the position they 
hold in the art. But many will be anxious to hear what is to 
be said of his sacred music—fifteen masses, and an equal num- 
ber of other works intended for church use. The least said, 
I fear, the better. From these works excerpts could be made 
which would be suitable for the Church, but.on the whole Haydn 
worked on wrong lines in this form of composition. The fault 
was not altogether his; he lived at the wrong period to write 
good sacred music. The plain truth is that he was dealing 
with a clergy and a laity whose ideas of what was correct in 
sacred music were warped. It will be noticed by those acquainted 
with the period that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (all prac- 
tically contemporaries) failed lanrentably in supplying any work 
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which could be added to the musical archives of the Universal 
Church; the sacred works they did write are more fitted for 
the concert room than the charch. What a chance the Catho- 
lic Church lost when she had these three men at her call, 
for when shall the world ever see again three men of like 
genius? There are some,I am aware, who defend Haydn, but 
even his blindest disciple on this point will admit that his 
masses are light and airy. It will, then, be a test to one’s 
credulity to read that Prince Esterhazy found fault with Haydn 
for writing masses toe serious and severe. Yet such was the 
case. What greater index of the ideas then prevalent is needed ? 
His own defence given to Caspari was, “that at the thought 
of God, his heart leaped with joy, and he could not help his 
music doing the same.”” There is a saying of his brother 
Michael—a musician whose masses are still popular in Austria 
—which if not authentic is certainly d¢% trovdto and touches 
off the point nicely: “ Joseph, Joseph! take care of thyself; 
I am afraid that thy sacred music has not come from above, 
and it will prepare for thee a cool reception there!” 

As the pianoforte is the universal household instrument, 
those who play it may like to know something by Haydn suit- 
able to their executive abilities. It is well first to keep in 
mind the secret of Haydn. It is to be found in his pure mel- 
odies and simple harmonies. On melody he placed paramount 
importance. ‘The invention of a fine melody,” he declared, 
“is a work of genius. It is the air which is the charm of 
music and it is the most difficult to produce.” To acquire the 
true spirit of Haydn it is best to begin with his minor compo- 
sitions, and gradually go through the entire pianoforte works 
which are to be found in eight small volumes. How melodic 
and delightful are his minuets! I do not think there can be 
anything more beneficial for the musical training of the young 
than a thorough knowledge of these simple compositions, or 
of his charming Deutsche Tanase. After once becoming familiar 
with Haydn’s works, sound ideas of what is real music and a 
sense of rhythm will in a great measure be developed. Mozart’s 
judgment on Haydn is worth remembering. Comparing various 
composers he said: “None of them can be jocose or serious, 
raise laughter or create profound emotions, and with equal 
success, like Joseph Haydn.” Such a man’s works are surely 
worthy of our attention. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


BY P, W. BROWNE, 


wF,”? says Cardinal Gibbons, in a circular letter ad- 
m dressed to the hierarchy and laity of the United 
States, “ the last three decades have been marked 
by trial and struggle for the Church of God, 

wee ~«they have been also singularly fruitful in conso- 
lation and encouragement; and it is highly significant that 
our age, so noteworthy for scientific advance and material 
progress, should have witnessed so general an increase in de- 
votion to one of the prefoundest mysteries of our holy 
religion.” 

During these eventful decades the threatening clouds of 
Jansenism have gradually been dispelled by the Eucharistic 
Sun, whose beneficent rays have revived the warmth of devo- 
tion in centres where indifference had “chilled the genial cur- 
rents of the soul,” and lighted anew the dim recesses of the 
world. Countless theusands have enrolled themselves ‘‘ among 
the forces of the King” (I. Mach. x. 36), and the great army 
of adorers, not unlike the crusaders of old, are marching on- 
wards to wrest the sanctuary from the forces of unbelief, 
This marvelous renewal of faith and devotion is unquestion- 
ably the effect of the stimulating influence of the Eucharistic 
Congresses which, since 1881 have given organization and 
energy to Catholic action. 

Just thirty years ago, to the month, a tiny spiritual seed 
was planted in European soil; to-day its offshoots are firmly 
rooted in the soil of every country in Christendom. The 
Eucharistic International Congress originated in France, and 
Lille shares with Paray-le-Monial the honor of giving birth to 
the movement, 

In 1879 a saintly woman confided to Mgr. de Segur (who 
is justly termed the apostle of devotion to the Eucharist) the 
idea of extending devotion to the Eucharistic Christ by means 
of gatherings, to be convened successively in different coun- 
tries, in which, for several days, in prayer and study, matters 
pertaining to the Blessed Sacrament should be discussed. The 
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zealous Bishop at once decided to take up the work; but how, 
and where? France, at the moment, was a much disturbed coun- 
try; and it was unwise, he deemed, to hazard the inaugura- 
tion of such a momentous movement within its borders. He 
turned to Belgium as a possible cradle-land, and communi- 
cated with Mgr. Deschamps, the Archbishop of Malines, who 
heartily endorsed the project. Then, with the assistance of 
an enthusiastic confrére—M. de Benque—Mgr. de Segur drew 
up a circular which he addressed to the Belgian Bishops and 
the various associations and communities in which the devo- 
tion of Perpetual Adoration had been established. The response 
to the circular was hearty and encouraging; and all that ree 
mained to give the movement concrete form was the selection 
of a fitting place for the meeting of the Congress. 

But, suddenly, unforeseen difficulties arose. The Belgian 
Bishops decided that, owing to the intense feeling then reign- 
ing throughout Belgium on the school question and the coming 
general elections, the projected gathering would incur the risk 
of being swamped in the tide of political issues. Mgr. de Segur 
(whose health had become seriously impaired) wrote, under date 
of March 10, 1881, to M. de Benque: ‘‘ No further light is being 
shed upon our undertaking ; on the contrary, our difficulties are 
increasing, and its execution now seems to me impracticable.” 
To her who had suggested to him the idea of the Eucharistic 
Congress he wrote: ‘‘ Formerly, when I was in a position to 
lead, I never faltered; now that (like an old swallow no longer 
able to cleave the air) I am forced to the rear, I can do but 
little. . . . I am entrusting the whole matter to M. de 
Benque, who will, doubtless, fisd some means of solving the 
difficulty.” The latter, also, had his misgivings concerning the 
successful issue of the undertaking; for under date of April 20, 
he wrote to a friend: “I consider the project impossible, at 
least for this year.” 

But Providence willed otherwise, An enthusiastic layman 
tendered his services to the cause; and within a week M. de 
Benque could write, in the most optimistic terms, to Mgr. de 
Segur, assuring him that ‘‘the work was making marvelous 
progress.” This zealous layman was none other than Philibert 
Vrau, the saintly father of the well-known publicist, M. Ferdén- 
Vrau, whose services to the Church at the present hour are 
invaluable. One thing further was necessary for the consum- 
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mation of the undertaking—the approbation of the Holy See. 
M. Vrau set out. immediately for Rome, and there, in conjunc- 
tion with Father Picard (the recently-elected Superior General 
of the Assumptionists) and Viscount de Damas, he drew up a 
petition to the Holy Father, which opened with these words: 
“It is at such a moment as this, when Catholic nations are 
seriously menaced, that it behooves us to have recourse most 
urgently to Him Who deigns to dwell among us; in Whom 
alone there is salvation. . . .” In response to the request 
of the petitioners, Leo XIII., on May 16, 1881, issued a Pontifi- 
cal Brief, addressed to the President of the Committee of Or- 
ganization, in which he not only sanctioned the holding of the 
Eucharistic Congress, but commended it in the most felicitous 
terms, as the following extract proves: “It is fitting that the 
faithful should solemnly celebrate the remembrance of the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist. Thus we shall honor the in- 
effable manner in which God is present in this Adorable Sac- 
rament. Thus we may praise the divine power which operates 
such wonders, and render to God acts of thanksgiving due Him 
for such an inestimable favor. Hence, beloved son, we grant 
you and all who may participate in this pious work our Apostolic 
Benediction.” 

In further proof of his sympathy with the cause, the Holy 
Father, through Cardinal Alimonda, Official Protector of Eu- 
charistic works, delegated Canon Ruggieri to present his heart- 
iest congratulations to the Congress at Lille, which opened on 
June 21, 1881. The attendance exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the promoters, more than three hundred being 
present, and was representative of the religious life of France 
and Belgium. In addition to episcopal delegates, there were 
members of the religious orders, parish priests, and curates, 
and a large contingent of professors—lay and clerical—from 
the faculties of Catholic institutions. Under the presidency of 
Mgr. de la Bouillerie, titular bishop of Perga and co-adjutor 
of Bordeaux, various resolutions were formulated, and a per- 
manent committee was organized which, at the end of the 
Congress, prepared and published a report of the proceedings. 
This committee consisted of the President, Canon Didiot, MM. 
de Benque, Philibert Vrau, and Gustave Champeaux, who was 
named its secretary. 

The second Congress assembled, under the presidency of 
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Mgr. Halsey, at Avignon, in 1882, with an attendance larger 
and, perhaps, more enthusiastic than that of the preceding 
year. The third Congress was held at Liége in the following 
year; and the number in attendance exceeded, by hundreds, 
the Congress of Avignon. Bishops, religious, the secular 
clergy, and the laity had now entered enthusiastically into the 
work; and when, on September 9, 1885, the fourth Congress 
met, under the presidency of Mgr. Mermillod, at Fribourg, in 
Switzerland, members of the Cantonal government, officials of 
the municipality, officers of the army, judges, and lawyers oc- 
cupied places on the platform, while thousands of Catholics 
from various sections of the Continent joined in the formal 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. The fourth Congress, 
held at Toulouse, June, 1886, was attended by fifteen hundred 
ecclesiastics, and fully thirty thousand laymen were present at 
the closing exercises. The sixth Congress met in Paris, July, 
1888, in the great memorial Church of Montmartre, with an 
attendance of three thousand clerics and fifty thousand lay- 
men. Antwerp, in Belgium, was the scene of the seventh Con- 
gress in August, 1890. The attendance numbered one hundred 
and twenty thousand. The eighth Congress held its sessions in 
Jerusalem, from May 14 to 21, 1893, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Langenieux, Archbishop of Rheims, legate of the 
Holy Father. At this Congress the union of the Orient was 
the subject of serious discussion, and special sermoms on the 
Eucharistic propaganda were delivered on the very spot where, 
tradition says, the Agony of our Lord took place. The ninth 
Congress was held at Rheims, July, 1894; and at this Con- 
gress, for the first time, a special place was given to the study 
of social questions. Paray-le-Monial, the ‘“‘ City of the Sacred 
Heart” was the scene of the tenth Congress; and the eleventh 
was held at Brussels. The twelfth—one of the most remark- 
able which had yet been held—convened at Lourdes, under 
the presidency of Cardinal Langenieux (the Pope’s legate), in 
August, 1889. The thirteenth was held at Angers, in 1901; 
the fourteenth at Namur, in Belgium, 1902. At the fifteenth 
Congress, held at Angouléme, in 1904, the Government of the 
Republic prohibited a public procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. By special request of the Holy Father the next Con- 
gress was held in Rome, in 1905, amid splendor hitherto un- 
known: the Pope celebrated Mass at the opening of the ses- 
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‘sions, and gave a special audience to the delegates at the 
close of the proceedings, at which he presided. 

Tournai, in Belgium, was the scene of the seventeenth Con- 
gress, 1906; and the eighteenth went to Metz, in Lorraine, in 
1907. Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli was the Pope’s represen- 
tative; and, by a singular act of respect for the Church, the 
German Government suspended the law of 1870 forbidding re- 
ligious processions, in order that the customary public func- 
tion might be held. At the close of the Metz Congress, at 
the invitation of Archbishep Bourne, it was decided to hold 
the nineteenth Congress in London—the first under the auspices 
of English-speaking members of the Church. This was un- 
questionably the most significant event in the history of the 
Church in England since the Reformation. The Congress was 
solemnly opened on September 9, 1908, at the Cathedral of 
Westminster, by the Papal legate, Cardinal Vincenzo Vannu- 
telli, assisted by Cardinals Gibbons, of Baltimore, Logue, of 
Ireland, Sancha. y Hervas, of Toledo, Ferrari, of Milan, and 
Mercier, of Belgium; with them were representatives from 
every nation on earth. The sessions of the Congress were 
closed on Sunday, September 13, with Mass by the Apostolic 
legate and a sermon by the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. 
Solemn Vespers followed, and then the procession took place. 
Untoward circumstances precluded the carrying of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the procession; otherwise everything was sol- 
émaly observed. After the Congress the Holy Father sent a 
special letter of congratulation to Archbishop Bourne, stating 
that, though the Congress was the first of its kind held in 
England, it must be regarded as the “‘ greatest of all, for its 
concourse of illustrious men, for the weight of its delibera- 
tions, for its display of faith, and for the magnificence of its 
religious functions.” 

Last year the Congress was held at Cologne—the city 
which ranks as the veritable centre of the artistic, commercial, 
and intellectual life of western Germany. A monumental re- 
pository had been erected in the great square of the city, 
around which were assembled sixty bishops and four thousand 
priests. The entire city, with its population of half a million 
faithful souls, seemed transformed into a vast temple whence 
rose a Zantum Ergo which cleaved the skies, to the accom- 
paniment of booming cannon and silver trumpet. Ere the 
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great assembly had dispersed fervant prayers ascended to the 
Eucharistic Christ to bless its successor, which is, seemingly, 
destined to eclipse in grandeur and solemnity any Catholic 
gathering which the western world has ever witnessed; for, 
says Cardinal Gibbons, ‘‘ The impulse of faith, which bas hithe 
erto found its expression in Europe, directs the Congress this 
year to Canada. It will be held upon ground that is rich in 
memories of the early days when Christianity and civilization 
came together to these shores—borne by men to whom the 
eatire continent of America stands indebted. It is not merely 
as discoverers and explorers that their names are written in 
our history, but as heralds of the kingdom of God and as 
bearers of the Cross of Christ.” 

From September sixth to eleventh the city of Maison- 
neuve--the humble burg where Mile. Mance and Marguerite 
Bourgeois taught and nursed the redskin and the poor three 
centuries ago—will be the scene of the grandest manifestation 
of faith that America has ever witnessed. A papal legate, 
hundreds of bishops, thousands of priests, tens of thousands 
of pious worshippers will assemble under the shadow of Mont 
Royal, in the city of Mary (‘Ville Marie”), to render public 
homage to the God of the Eucharist. Wonderful are the 
vicissitudes of human things. This never-to-be-forgotten dem- 
onstration will be held under the protection of the flag of 
Protestant England, whose armies vanquished the forces of the 
“Eldest daughter of the Church” two-and-a-half centuries 
ago on the Plains of Abraham. France no longer permits 
public homage to the Eucharistic Christ. England lends pro- 
tection to the worshipper. Montreal is not unlike Cologne as 
regards its population and its faith; its position is somewhat 
similar. The mighty St. Lawrence lacks the charm of antiquity 
and the poetic enchantment of the picturesque river whose 
banks were the pathway to victorious fields; though it echoes 
not adown the centuries the memory of a Clovis or a Charle- 
magne, it speaks, as does the Rhine, of noble deeds wrought 
for humanity and Christ. Here will be gathered in early Sep- 
tember representatives from every section of the Canadian 
commomwealth, from Cape Sable to Vancouver; aye and pil- 
grims from every corner of the American continent. 
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As the successive volumes of Zhe 
CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Catholic Encyclopedia come out, it 

becomes increasingly difficult to find 
fresh words of praise fot the undeftaking. Its success has been 
so thorough and s0 consistent that laudation has exhausted itself, 
and the best thing that the critic can say of a hew voluite is 
that it is up to the standard of its predecessors. The volume 
to hand, the seventh,* brings the work practically half-way 
towards completion; atid, at the present rapid rate of publica- 
tion, the whole splendid set of fifteen volumes will’soon be at 
the disposal of those who wish to obtain exact information 
concerning the history, doctrines, and practises of the Catholic 
Charch. ~ 

Three important geographical articles are incorporated in 
this seventh volume: ‘“ Holland,” by P. Albers, S.J.; “ Hun- 
gaty,” by Dr. Aldasy; and “India,” by E. Hall,S.J. ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Catholics in the United States” is atopic handled with 
customary ability by Mr. Andrew Shipman. Further knowledge 
of India is contained in articles by Dr. Aiken on “ Hinduism” 
and by Professor Befiigni on the patriarchate of the ‘‘ East 
Indies.” 

Noteworthy contributions to general histofy are those of A. 
Degert, on “Huguenots”; Edmund Gardner, on ‘‘ Guelphs 
and Ghibellines’’; : Georges Goyat, on the “ House of Guise”. 
Dr. Edwin Berens and M. Marique on “ Guilds” ; 'Dr. Wilhelm 
on “‘ Hus and Hussites”; and Herbert Thurston, S.J., on ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.” The articles on “ Huton Indians,” by A. E, Jones, S.J., 
and on “American Indians,” by Mr. James Mooney, ate espe- 
cially complete, being possibly, at least in the former instance, 
too amplé for a cyclopedia. A number of biographical articles 
ate contributed by Dom Chapman, who writes on “ Honorius,” 
Dr. Kirsch, Dr. Mershman, O.S.B., Michael Prt, O.S.B.; Father 
Pollen, S.J., Dr. Remy, etc. - 

Father Delehaye treats of “ Hagiography,” Dr. Adgian For- 

~tescaé of “ Hesychasm,” 7. ¢.,a system of Quietism among the 
Greeks. Father Schulte, of Overbrook, and two léarned Bene- 
dictines, Cabrol and Leclercq, treat ‘of things liturgical. The 


“The Catholic Rwcyclopedia. Vol. Vit. Greg.-Infal. New York: _ Robert Appleton 
Company, 
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article on “ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,” by Fox-Davies, is very 
complete and well illustrated. Scriptural topics are well handled 
by Dr. Gigot, Dr. Fenlon, Father Maas, Dr. Driscoll, Father 
Fonck. Canon Law is represented by contributions of Dr. 
Boudinhon and Father Hilgers, S.J. In connection with the 
work of Father Hilgers on the ‘Index of Prohibited Books,” 
a suggestion might be made. When an article is written by a 
foreigner, it would be well to see whether the bibliography he 
submits does not need supplementing with books written in 
English. On this topic, for instance, the works most available 
for consultation are [Index Legislation, by Dr. Hurley, and Cen- 
sorship of the Church of Rome, by G. H. Putnam. Neither of 
these is listed. 

In theology proper, M. Bainvel writes on the “‘ Heart of 
Jesus,” Jacques Forget on the “Holy Ghost.” Father Holweck 
on the ‘“‘ Immaculate Conception,” W. H. Kent on “Indul- 
gences,” while Dr. Toner has contributed the banner article of 
the volume in a thorough discussion of the important question, 
“‘ Infallibility.” In philosophy the most noteworthy articles are 
those of Father Maher on “ Immortality,” Dr. Surbled on “ Hyp- 
notism,”’ Dr. Windle on “‘ Heredity,”” Dr. Fox on ‘‘ Hedonism,” 
and Dr. Turner on ‘“‘ Hegelianism.” Of special interest to 
Americans are the contributions of Dr. Hayes on “‘ Archbishop 
Hughes,” Father Kenny on “ Joel Chandler Harris,” Miss Guiney 
on her father, “ General Guiney,” Father M. P. Smith on “ Isaac 
Thomas Hecker,” and Father Henry Wyman on “ Augustine 
Francis Hewitt.” 


In this second volume of Father 

PIONEER PRIESTS OF Campbell on Pioneer Priests of North 
NORTH AMERICA. America® the scene is changed 

By Campbell. from the land of the Five Nations 

to that of the Hurons. This work 

narrates the brief and tragical, but glorious, annals of the 
Huron mission. Just as Isaac Jogues was the central char- 
acter in the sacred tragedy enacted among the Iroquois, so 
on the Canadian side we find one dominant figure, that zodi/is 
athleta Christi, John de Brébeuf. In all the annals of martyr- 
dom one can scarce find a more heroic soul. Other names, hardly 


* Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642-1710, By Rev. T. Je Campbell, S.J. Vol. Il. 
Among the Hurons, New York: The America Press, 
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less glorious, lend interest to this volume, among the first his 
fellow-martyr, the lovable Gabriel Lalemant. Father Campbell 
informs us of the present state of the proceedings for their 
canonization, in which every Catholic on this continent should 
be interested. Having referred to the proceedings instituted 
immediately after their death, he continues: 


After two hundred and sixty years the cause has again 
been taken into consideration. The tribunal established for 
the hearing of testimony was in session for more than two 
years in Quebec in 1906 and 1907. An investigation into the 
non cult, that is, an inquiry whether any public worship has 
been approved or tolerated by any one in anticipation of the 
action of the Holy See, was also made. A great number of 
witnesses were summoned, and the documents recounting 
what has been done are now awaiting examination in Rome. 
If they are canonized the New World will have two glorious 
patrons. 


When this much desired result is attained, the way will be 
made for the introduction of the cause of other missionaries 
whose witness to the faith is here narrated, Daniel and Gar- 
nier, Chabanel and Garreau. The author also tells the pathetic 
story of young Father de Noue, frozen to death and found 
kneeling in the snow. Two other Lalemants, Charles and 
Jerome, are very interesting persons, though they lack the halo 
which a heroic death placed upon the brow of Gabriel Lale- 
mant. 

The work is not altogether confined to the Huron missions, 
As a proper introduction to these missions, the author has 
deemed it best to give a short account of an attempt made 
by the Fathers to evangelize Acadia.. An interesting feature 
of this part of the book is the letter of Father Peter Biard in 
defense of the missionaries. Graphic, shrewd, humorous at 
times, it is quite delightful. It must surely have aroused an 
answering chord in Father Campbell’s heart, for, whenever the 
nature of his tragical subject will permit, his style also takes 
on similar qualities. The work is, therefore, most interesting 
and most readable. It is well that to such a competent pen has 
fallen the task of recalling to the minds of men the deeds of 
these pioneer priests, whose work is thus summed up in the 
epilogue: 
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To have attempted to convert such a people during the 
briet period of ten years, every moment of which was marked 
by wars, massacres, starvation, disease, and pestilence, and 
nevertheless to have established flourishing missions in every 
Huron town, to have made many thousands of Christians, to 
have developed very many splendid examples of exalted 
sanctity, and, finally, to have closed their books of account 
with the Lord not only by years of suffering almost unpar- 
alleled in Christian annals, but to have sealed them with the 
blood of seven of their noblest men, is the glorious record of 
the Huron missionaries. 


In the hands of Father Thomas 
THE WAYFARER’S VISION. J. Gerrard, theology is a living 
By Father Gerrard. science. This phrase does not 
imply the substitution of new 
creeds for old, That means death. To be living implies iden- 
tity and continuity, developing while remaining the same. 
Father Gerrard combines freshness of view with staunch ortho- 
doxy, and a subtle discernment in spiritual things with a just 
estimate of life as a whole. He partakes of Aquinas and of 
Newman. Too many have been interpreting the great Oxford 
thinker in terms of philosophies which he would have rejected. 
Father Gerrard views him as a devoted admirer, but from the 
viewpoint of a convinced Thomist. 

His present volume® is a collection of essays, many of 
which have already seen the light in the columns of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, the New York Review, and the Dublin 
Review. The title is a reminiscence of St. Paul’s saying, ‘“‘ We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner.” In an introduc- 
tory letter to Dr. Adrian Fortescue he indicates the spirit and 
method of his work. “Our present vision of God has been 
made dark and enigmatical for a moral purpose. That purpose 
is to try and to strengthen our wills, to generate that love of 
God by which alone the beatific vision may be gained. That 
purpose, moreover, could not be accomplished if the dark vis- 
ion were so dark as to result in agnosticism, or so enigmatical 
as to result in {unauthorized dogmatism.” It must be “a 
revelation and a mystery,” a revelation to guide us, a mystery 
to stimulate our wills. The process of development of Chris- 


* The Wayfarer's Vision, By Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. ‘London: Burns & Oates; St. 
Louis: B. Herder. ° 
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tian doctrine uses all the powers of man’s soul. ‘Such a 
process is best accounted for by a combination of the work of 
St. Thomas and Cardinal Newman. By combining St. Thomas 
and Newman we are saved on the one hand from pragmatism 
and humanism, for we. expressly exclude any substitution of 
will or feelings for intellect; on the other hand, from dialecti- 
cism and rationalism, for we set the will, feelings, and intellect 
in right relation to each other.” 

On these principles he discusses a number of topics more 
or less closely related to one another, such as the psychology 
of religious assent, the Divine Personality, the problem of evil. 
The first chapter, on ‘‘ The Enigmatic Vision,” and the last 
two, on “An Old Dilemma” and “The Happy Fault,” are 
especially suggestive and stimulating. 


It is not an unusual experience 

THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN for the Catholic student to find 

LIFE. authors with whom he finds him- 

By Eucken. self like-minded in general views 

on philosophy and religion, but from. whom he finds himself 
divided by a whole sea of differences when it comes to more 
definite points of doctrinal belief. Dr. James Martineau is a 
good example of such thinkers. On matters concerning God, 
the soul, and the moral life, we consider him as a potent ally; 
but in dogmatic theology we have to treat him as an adver- 
sary. So, too, we rejoice in the successful work of Dr. Ru- 
dolf Eucken at the University of Jena to offset the ruinous 
influence of Ernst Haeckel. But when we come to estimate 
his definitely constructive theological work, we have to part 
company with him. Nevertheless, viewing the present condi- 
tions of religious life and belief in University circles, we can 
welcome his contribution to the religious problem as that of 
one who, in the main, gathers rather than scatters. The pres- 
ent work® is a translation of his Die Lebensanschauungen dev 
grossen Denker, based on the seventh German edition, 1907, 
It gives, as the sub-title indicates, a history of the develop- 
ment of the problems of human life from Plato to the present 
time. The problem of human life, in the author’s view, is 
evidently at bottom a religious one. The method is that of a 


* The Problem of Human Life as Viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present 
Time. By Riidolf Eucken. .-Translated. by-Williston -S. Hough -and W. R, — omen. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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combination of the history of philosophy and the philosophy of 
history. The viewpoint of the author is that of a religious- 
minded, or, at least, idealistic philosopher, who feels that man 
is not to be satisfied by bread alone. The conclusion is 
vaguely optimistic, but points to no certain way of redemp- 
tion. The style is elevated and clear, the translation excellent. 


Since the jdays of Duns Scotus 

CRITICISM AND PRAG- Irishmen have not done much to 
MATISM. add to the reputation for meta- 

By 0’Sullivan. physical acumen which that most 

subtle of schoolmen conferred up- 

on the race. That this neglect of philosophy was caused by 
political disturbances is proven by the growing frequency with 
which Irish names are nowadays seen on the title-pages of 
learned treatises. The latest among such is the present work* 
of Dr. J. M. O'Sullivan, which is a criticism of the systems of 
Kant and Hegel, with additional remarks on the new Prag- 
matism. The first and longest section, on Kant and Hegel, 
originally appeared in German, and was published in Berlin as 
a monograph of the Kant-Studien. The author first gives a 
remarkably lucid exposition of the standpoints and methods of 
Kant and Hegel. He then devotes two long chapters to a 
criticism of their treatment of the category of Quantity. There 
follows a shorter chapter on Kant’s treatment of the all-im- 
portant category ef Substance. All of this portion of the 
work is for the initiated, of course, but even a tyro in philos- 
ophy might read with profit the introductory chapter and the 
one on Substance. The treatment of Pragmatism occupies a 
much shorter section of the work. The author shows its de- 
pendence on the critical philosophy and its points of depar- 
ture from it. “One of the main distinctions between Kant and 
the present-day Pragmatists is to be found in the fact that, 
whereas both took as their starting-point the individual of 
psychology, the Pragmatists adhere more steadfastly to this 
position and its implications. A consequence is that truth is 
regarded by them as a dynamic relation, whilst with Kant it 
tended to be static.” Kant’s inquiry is epistemological; that 
* Old Criticism and New Pragmatism, By J. M. O'Sullivan, Ph.D., Fellow of the Royal 


University of Ireland, Dublin: M,.H, Gill & Son; London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, ‘ f : 
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of the Pragmatists is in the main psychological. The author 
does not believe that the recent philosophers have been more 
successful in their attempts than the philosopher of Kénigs- 
berg. “We want a Logic of Values; but this is precisely 
what Pragmatism seems unable to give us. But even had we 
this Logic, even could we reduce all the different values to 
one common measure and so estimate their claims, yet the 
difficulty of applying the canon thus got would be practically 
insuperable; it would ‘not work.’” 


Asiatic immigration, the conquest 
CHINA AND THE FAR EAST, of the Philippines, the rise of 

Japanese power, and our trade in- 
terests in China, are four factors which have brought the 
United States face to face with a new set of questions which 
are usually summed up as “ The Problem of the Pacific.” At 
a recent celebration at Clark University the department of 
history wisely decided to present a series of papers by eminent 
authorities on various aspects of the situation in the Orient. 
The more important of these are published in the present 
volume.* They treat of the relations, actual or possible, be- 
tween the United States and China, and of many questions 
concerning the internal affairs of the Celestial Kingdom, its 
economics, monetary system, the opium problem, the army, 
studies, religion, etc. There are also three papers on Japan, 
and three on Korea. All of these form a series of interesting 
documents by men of experience and authority. They should 
be read by all who are anxious to become informed on Oriental 
ideas and institutions. 

To us, as Catholics, the most interesting chapter is one 
that does not touch on a new problem. It is that entitled 
“The History of Christian Missions in China.” It is written 
by Professor Harlan P. Beach, of Yale University, If Father 
Wolferstan ever gets out a second edition of his work on 
The Catholic Church in China, reviewed in these columns a few 
months ago, he will find in this chapter a further testimony to 
the work of our missionaries to add to the hundreds already 
presented in his book. 


* China and the Far East, Clark University Lectures, Edited by George H. Blakeslee, 
Clark University. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. 
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Mr. Elmer Ellswotth Brown, United 

GOVERNMENT BY INFLU- States Commissioner of Education, 

ENCE, has published in a volume® var- 

By E. E. Brown. ious addresses which he delivered 

in different parts of the country. 

The addresses view education in its relation to different elements 

of individual chatacter and national life—religion, morals, in- 

ventiveness, mothethood, industry, agriculture, international ar- 

bitration. They are thoughtful and serious, but rather heavy 

productions. The author expresses his respect for religion, 

or rather for what may be called “ religiosity,” but he is out of 

sympathy with religion as a definite principle of belief and 
conduct. 


Religion in its modern relations, sectarian religion, is a 
breeder of disturbance in those national systems of education 
in which it now holds 4 place in accordarice with a tradition 
all unconsciously outgrown. Where the tradition has al- 
ready passed away, or where it has never become established, 
the teaching of any system of religious doctrine is to be stead-. 
ily excluded from public and common schools. 


Protestants in England and America should see in this the 
writing on the wall, and, if they sincerely desire the propaga- 
tion of Christian beliefs, should unite with the Catholics to 
secure the equal rights of schools in which the children of 
Christian parents are taught the truths of religion. 


Brief, but extremely well done, 
ON EVERYTHING. laden with fruits of wide reading 
By Hilaire Belloc. and extended travel, made pre- 
cious with judgment that is exact 
and thoroughly sane, a new volume of essays entitled: On 
Everything + comes to us from the pen of Hilaire Belloc, 
Readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD know the worth and char- 
acter of his writings from the paper contributed to its pages 
by Virginia M. Crawford in the May issue. Within these cov- 
ers Mr. Belloc really treats of everything, or of almost every- 
thing, and there is no subject which he handles which he does 
not present attractively, and none to which he does not bring 
| * Government by Influence: and Other Addresses, By Eimer Ellsworth Brown, New 
York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. «= “" - ° eee 
+ On Everything. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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a wealth of knowledge and a grace of expression. For example, 
take this from ‘‘On Song.” 


Song also is the mistress of memory, and though a scent is 
more powerful, a song is more general, as an instrument for 
the resurrection of lost things. Thus exiles who of all men 
on earth suffer most deeply, most permanently, and most fruit- 
fully, are great masters of song. . . . All the songs that 
men make (and they are powerful ones) regretting youth are 
songs of exile, and in a sense (it is a high and true sense) the 
mighty hymns are songs of exile also. 

Qui vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria, 


that is the pure note of exile, and so is the 


Coheredes et sodales 
In terra viventium 


and in this last glorious thing comes in the note of marching 
and of soldiers as well as the note of separation and of longing. 


It is a handy volume, and a most enjoyable one-a de- 
lightful book to read aloud. He who reads it or bears it read 
will go away richer and happier. 


Father F. X. Lasance some time 
A GUIDE FOR YOUNG MEN. since published a little book of 
spiritual doctrine and advice for 
young girls. It found a ready sale and did much good, where- 
by he has been encouraged to undertake the more difficult 
task of similarly helping young men.® 
Take care of the boys and the girls will take care of them- 
selves, has passed into an adage. Here is a practical attempt 
to aid our young men to tide over the difficult era of dawn- 
ing consciousness of passionate inclination. Persuade a boy 
that the true ideal of life is found in the life and passion of 
our Redeemer, as presented to him by Holy Church, and you 
do a work entirely necessary for the right formation of his 
character. That girls are apt to be silly and boys sure to be 
bad during their teens—alas! how true it is. A good book, 
serious enough to be a solid nourishment to the soul, and at- 
tractive enough to entertain religiously, is surely one of the 
best means of saving boyhood and early manhood from ship- 


* The Young Man's Guide. Counsels, Reflections, and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. 
By Rev, F. X, Lasance, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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wreck, Father Lasance has, we believe, gone far towards 
achieving success in his worthy endeavor. 

The first part of the little work is devoted to a doctrinal 
summary of the Catholic faith, pleasantly stated and driven 
home by good illustrations. After that, the whole scope of 
life is divided into an excellent arrangement of topics, embrac- 
ing the praise of virtue and the condemnation of vice, includ- 
ing a plain and yet guarded treatment of the preliminaries of 
marriage. 

At the end there is found all the material of a good prayer- 
book. The print is good and the binding first-rate; a book 
for hard usage and permanent benefit, 


This volume* is a Latin version 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. of Father Albers’ well-known 

Church History, originally written 
in Dutch, and already translated into French and Italian. The 
Latin translation is made by the author himself. It leaves 
nothing to be desired in point ef accuracy and clearness. The 
style is limpid and easy, and thus adapted to the needs of 
seminary students. 

When Father Albers’ work first appeared in Holland it did 
not attract the attention it deserved, as it was written in a 
tongue not widely known; but when translated into French by 
the Dominican Father Hedde (Paris, Lecoffre, 2 vols.) it was 
accorded a very generous reception by Catholic scholars 
throughout Europe.’ This reception was well merited, as the 
work combines the qualities which are sought for in a manual 
of this kind: comprehensiveness, clearness, accuracy, and scien- 
tific method. The bibliographical references are also more 
abundant and more up-to-date than in any other Church his- 
tory manual we know of. This is especially true of the sec- 
tion relating to early Church history, in which are treated 
briefly, but satisfactorily, the most recent questions of Chris- 
tian archzology, liturgy, controversies, etc. 

The work in its Latin form will consist of four volumes, 
of about 350 pages each.’ The first, which has just appeared, 
covers the Christian era down to the year 692. Type, paper, 
and press-work in general are good. The book is to be highly 
commended for the use of priests and seminary students. 


* Enchiridion Historie Ecclesiasticea Universe. Tom, 1. Aetas Prima seu Christiana 
Antiquitas—A, D, 1-692. St, Louis: B. Herder. 
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We have received for review a book entitled Letters to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius X., by a Modernist, from the Open Court 
Publishing Company, of Chicago. The author’s name is not 
given. The preface implies that he is a Catholic priest still ac- 
tively engaged in the ministry. Considering the book, this 
seems to us to be impossible. In the first part of the volume 
the author pretends that he is zealous for the welfare of the 
Church, and would have it purified of all abuses. His love for 
its welfare urges him to speak out plainly. “But,” as Mr. 
Chesterton has put it, “no man ever did, and no man ever 
can, create or desire to make a bad thing good or an ugly thing 
beautiful.” And it is soon evident to the reader that the 
author has lost every shred of belief in and love for the Church, 
He would reform the Church by destroying her. A personal 
hatred of her supreme head, “‘the steps of whose throne are 
built of the bones of murdered men,” stains its pages. Pius X, 
is “ignorant” and he is “filthy.” There is not one of all the 
religious beliefs sacred to mankind for thousands of years 
which the author does not tear to pieces and throw to the 
wild winds of modern ‘“‘criticism” and the .“‘religion of the 
spirit.” The Old Testament is unreliable and little more than 
fabulous. The Synoptic Gospels are not to be depended upon. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are, in great part, “‘ theological apolo- 
getic and not history.” The Fourth Gospel was written by 
some one who looked not at the facts but who was bent 
on squaring Christ with the Zogos of the Greeks. ‘‘ The mod- 
ern critic is far more dispassionate in writing the history of 
Jesus than were the Evangelists.” All external religion must 
go. Holy water, consecrated oil, all the sacramentals are super- 
stition. A celibate clergy is a superstition. There is no priest- 
hood; no altar; no sacrifice. There are no sacraments. The 
account of creation is mythical. There was no fall; no origi- 
nal sin. Belief in a personal devil springs from Manichzism 
and the heathen notion of taboo. Biblical inspiration, in any 
true sense of the word, is an impossibility. All dogma must 
go. Organized Christianity must go. There is no Church and 
**the idea of a Church was perhaps utterly unintelligible to 
Christ.” The atonement for our sins by Christ is untenable; 
the doctrine of the redemption cannot be held. That Christ 
is God is utterly impossible. He did not establish a Church 
with Peter as its head. Miracles are but “legend and apolo- 
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getic.” Christ was not born at Bethlehem. The Virgin birth 
is not to be believed. The Immaculate Conception is, of course, 
ridiculous. Infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff is utterly un- 
tenable. Of course there is no Holy Spirit, no Trinity. Yes, 
there is a God—‘“‘ the Ideal which men call God.” But neither 
Bible nor ten commandments nor Church is necessary for moral- 
ity. Were all of these unknown “not one ray would be les- 
sened in the resplendent divinity of duty.” 

Our readers will pardon us for burdening them with this 
recital. One word we would say in conclusion. It is of the 
very essence of our Lord’s work that He came not to destroy 
but to build up. After His example must every man who has 
a spark of goodness or a vestige of love for human kind labor 
to-day. The writer of this book will meet many who are har- 
rassed by difficulties against faith, against Christ and God, and 
yet are working upwards through their very difficulties to the 
light of truth and the joy of peace which the Church alone 
ean give them. A word of help and of encouraging guidance 
will mean everything to their souls for time and eternity. Will 
this man fling them back into the pit of darkness and despair, 
into the hell of doubt and denial ? 

The author of this book may meet some who, faithful still, 
are yet weakened by the difficulties and the temptations born 
of modern research. Will it be his aim to help them retain 
all that they now possess, or will he urge them to give up 
everything that has. made life noble and eternity real, and ex- 
change faith and hope and love for subtle and fruitless scep- 
ticism ? 


Mother Erin, Her People and Her Places, by Alice Dease 
(B. Herder), describes life in Ireland anewfor children. Sketches 
of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Killarney, with brief 
accounts of Ireland’s customs, traditions, games, amusements, 
etc., make up a readable narrative to which good illustrations 
add interest. 


Dia Dealgan, latterly known as Dundalk, is the name of 
an ancient Irish stronghold overlooking the town and bay of 
Dundalk. This fort has, after much agitation, been secured 
for the use of the public. A short sketch of its history has 
been issued by the Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, in aid of the 
purchase fund which has yet to be raised. 
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A priest of Mount Mellaray has translated from the Italian 
a Catholic work on sociology and economics. While we are 
preparing ({f we are) men who will write original works on 
the same topics, Father McLoughlin’s work® will render good 
service. The Italian author is an archpriest in Northern Italy. 
He is a parish priest in active touch with the life of the peo- 
ple. Knowledge thus gained of the needs of his times has moved 
him to prepare these lectures, primarily for the benefit of cler- 
ical students. His bishop is warm in his praise, and he speaks 
modestly of himself—both excellent recommendations. The work 
is a study of principles and elements, which fact gives it its 
value for beginners. Readers who have gone beyond the early 
stages in these sciences will find the book worth while as an 
excellent commentary on the views laid down in the encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII. After that great Pontiff, the author follows 
the eminent Catholic authority, Professor Toniolo, of Pisa. The 
tone of the work is thoroughly Catholic, but not reactionary. 
As a follower of Leo XIII., and asa priest of Northern Italy, 
the author is sympathetic with the better elements in the spirit 
of the age. The work of the translator is well done, though 
an exception might be taken against the use of the word “‘ pol- 
icy” (p. 21) to express the art of government. Father Mc- 
Loughlin has also added footnotes applying some of the prin- 
ciples of the work to conditions in Ireland. 


Father Semple borrows from Cicero a title for his pamphlet,+ 
which indicates the shock given to his mind and to the minds 
of many other thoughtful men by the articles of Mr. Bolce on 
“ Blasting the Rock of Ages.” Father Semple does not merely 
give a summary of the Cosmopolitan articles. He adduces testi- 
mony from various sources to show how far the present age is 
drifting from sound and tried views in education, government, 
and morals. He then discusses in a special way the views of 
Professor Lichtenberger, of Pennsylvania, on divorce, and Presi- 
dent Butler’s attempt to reply to the remarks of Bishop McFaul. 


When that eminent Catholic educator, the Abbé Hogan, 
was professor of Moral Theology at Saint Sulpice, Paris, he 

* The Elements of Social Science and Political Economy, Especially for Use in Colleges, 
Schools, Clubs, Guilds, etc. By the Ven. Archpriest Lorenzo Dardano. Translated by Rev. 
William McLoughlin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

t What Times! What Morals! Where on Earth are We? By Rev. Henry Churchill 
Semple, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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used to make it his business to go around among reputable, 
conscientious men in professional and business life and find out 
from them what was the opinion prevalent amongst them on 
the ethics of their avocations. He considered that such a course 
was necessary in determining the application of moral princi- 
ciples to the complex details of modern lite. A theologian who 
desires to be equally thorough in his work will find much help 
in the series of Yale University lectures now under review.* 
The first series is a symposium on modern business conditions 
and the questions of right and wrong which they create. The 
second deals with a variety of problems in Journalism, Ac- 
countancy, the Law, Transportation, and Speculation. The third 
is a course of lectures on Citizenship, which requires no further 
recommendation than to say that it is the work of Hon. James 
Bryce. 


This is a popular work+ on British flowering plants, but 

it will appeal to lovers of plants in all lands. The two first 
chapters are devoted to the general characters of plants and 
to pollination and fertilization. Chapter III. deals with climb- 
ing plants. The remainder of the book treats of the flowers 
of spring, summer, and autumn, arranged according to habitat. 
For example, there is a chapter on ‘‘Woods and Thickets in 
Spring”; another on “‘ Wayside and Wastes in Spring’’; also 
one on “ Meadows, Fields, and Pastures in Spring.” There 
are also chapters on flowers having special habitats, like the 
chalk, down, and moor. And the last is devoted to carnivorous 
plants. 
The work is abundantly illustrated. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the size of the volume prevents its being used 
as a pocket field-book. A useful list of flowers (common 
name) classified according to habitat, is given at the end of 
the volume, also a list of orders and genera, followed by a 
short glossary of botanical terms. 


The first word to say about the volumes that compose the 
Round the World series (Benziger Brothers) is that they are 
good samples of worthy book-making. The quality of the 


* Morals in Modern Business. Page Lectures at Yale University. Zveryday Ethics. 
Page Lecture Series. The Hindrances to Good Citizenshi~. By James Bryce. Dodge Lec- 
tures at Yale University. New York: The Yale University Press. 

t Field and Woodland Plants, By W.S. Furneaux. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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paper and illustrations is in itself an attraction; but, beyond 
the dress, there is much to commend in the interesting articles 
which treat of a great variety of subjects: trees, furs, gold- 
mining in Mexico, mountain-climbing in America, out-door 
bird taming, landmarks of old Virginia, for example, are sub- 
jects selected at random from Vol. VII., which we have re- 
cently received. For grown readers, as well as for boys and 
girls, these books will be instructive and interesting. 


A Bit of Old lvory; and Other Stories, contains fifteen 
complete short stories written by well-known Catholic writers. 
The name of the author speaks for the merit of each individ- 
ual story. We notice several typographical errors in the vol- 
ume and the story of an author whose name appears in the table 
of contents is not to be found inthe book. Richard Aumerle’s 
Brownie and I, a story for young folks, has to do with a dog 
—a very kind dog—and a young boy. The story wins attention 
from the very beginning and it will entertain girls as well as boys, 
Mary T. Waggaman’s latest juvenile, Captain Ted, is, as we 
expected to find it, a very delightful story. Its hero will find 
many admirers. Clare Lorraine ; or, Little Leaves From a Little 
Life, by ‘‘ Lee,” is another story that takes its place with the 
worthy ones for boys and girls. They are all published by 
Benziger Brothers. 


A re-written and enlarged edition of a treatise on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by the Rev. Charles C. Clarke, is, 
in its new dress, a Handbook of Divine Liturgy (London: 
Kegan Paul; St. Louis: B. Herder), The author is to be com- 
mended for his care in simplifying the subject for the general 
reader and for his timely solicitude that all Catholics should 
have a keener realization of the meaning of the Holy Sacrifice, 


How to Walk Before God, translated from the French of 
T. F. Vaubert, S.J., is a little treatise on the manner of keep- 
. ing ourselves in the presence of God (B. Herder). 


It is a pleasure to note that the demand for The Divine 
Story, by Rev. Cornelius Joseph Holland, S.T.L., has been 
large enough to warrant a fourth edition of the work. This 
short life of our Blessed Lord is written specially for children 
(Providence, R. I.: J. M. Tally). 
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The Teaching of Latin, by Eugene A. Hecker (Boston: 
Schoenhof Book Company), sets forth the benefits derived from 
the study of Latin, and compares in a detailed way the place 
of Latin in the school programmes of various countries, 
Teachers and those interested in the subject will find its many 
suggestions useful. 


Our Faith is a Reasonable Faith is a book translated 
from the German of E. Huch by M. Bachur and published by 
the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill. It has been 
said that if St. Paul lived to-day he would be the Apostle of 
the Printing Press. The signs of the times seem to point to 
the fact that Catholics are at last awakening to the value of 
the press as a means to combat error and to expound and de- 
fend Catholic truth. The present volume aims at giving a 
clear statement of Catholic doctrine and thus fortifying the 
layman and preparing him to refute current objections against 
religion. The volume consists of twenty-three chapters, and 
covers quite thoroughly the field of popular apologetics. 


The Escapades of Condy Corrigan, by Cahir Healy, and 4 
Brother's Sacrifice, by Aloysius J. Eifel, are the names of two 
story books recently published by this same Society. The 
first volume is a series of amusing fireside stories, and the 
second is more serious, but none the less readable. 


The Library and the School (New York: Harper & Brothers). 
The problem for American educators is to see that all, and 
especially the young, read that which is morally pure and 
strengthening, which will instruct as well as entertain. What 
books are our children reading, and why? What efforts are 
being made to guide them away from the trashy and the sen- 
sational? How far can country people, with few educational 
facilities, remedy their own deficiencies? These, and like ques- 
tions, form the subject of the present volume of eight short 
essays by educators and librarians, especially from the Western 
Central states. 


Peter of New Amsterdam and Richard of Jamestown, by 
James Otis (American Book Company). These historical stories 
show children the home-life of the colonists. They are told 
from the viewpoint of a child, and purport ‘to have been ree 
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lated by a child, This renders them both real and attractive 
to the average boy and girl. Numerous pen and ink drawings 
illustrate the narratives. Lucia’s Stories of American Discoverers 
for Little Americans is an entertaining juvenile from the same 
publishers; from whom we have also received, Zhe Human 
Body and Health, by Alvin Davison, a practical and useful ele- 
mentary manual based on the idea that the study of physiology 
should lead to the conservation of health. 


B. Herder, of St. Louis, has arranged with the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland to publish for American readers The 
Tona Series of tales. The four volumes which we have received 
are entitled: Zhe Coming of the King, by Arthur Synan; Zar/ 
or Chieftain, by Patricia Dillon; Peggy the Millionaire, by Mary 
Costello; Hiawatha's Black Robe, by E. Leahy. They are pub- 
lished at a remarkably low price. 


Margaret's Influence, by the Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., 
is a story embodying the special instruction which the Re- 
demptorist Fathers address to the young people on Catholic 
missions. The narrative is, the author tells us, founded on fact. 
A Bunch of Girls, by “Shan”; The Fortunes of Philomena and 
Joan and Her Friends, by E. M. Buckenham; are the titles of 
three juvenile publications. The last twe stories would have 
been more attractive if the illustrations had been omitted alto- 
gether. They offend good taste. A counsel of eight practical 
instructions on how to make a good confession is entitled: Zhe 
Penitent Instructed. This is a new and revised edition of the 
work of the Rev. E. A. Selley, O.E.S.A., a small booklet at a 
reasonable price. First Communion of Children and Its Condi- 
tions, a pamphlet translated from the French of F. M. de Zu- 
lueta, S.J. All are published by B. Herder. 


In France they are still interested 

MODERNISM. in the matter of Modernism. At 

least they keep on writing books 

about it, which may or may not be a proof that the question 

is a live one, The clergy in this country do not write books 

until a demand is felt—nor even then, as a rule. But it would 

seem that no cultured Frenchman is happy until he sees his 

name and academic.titles on the yellow paper cover of a book. 

And just now Modernism serves as a convenient excuse for 
ee ae 
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Of the works at hand, the two which sustain modernistic 
positions are, as might be expected, from the Nourry publish- 
ing house. P. Saint-Yves delivers a broadside against the value 
of miracles as a proof for doctrine. He goes over the familiar 
ground of the objections against the possibility of determining 
whether any given fact is or is not miraculous in the theologi- 
cal sense. He writes as if nobody had ever before thought of 
these difficulties. A pilgrimage to Lourdes is what his case re- 
quires. 


Marcel Hébert makes a study ¢ of two mystical works, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine and the Treatise on the Love of 
God of St. Francis de Sales, to show, against the ultra-Prag- 
matists, that there is a form of religious experience which is 
characterized by the sense of the absolute, the perfect, as its 
essential element. The author cannot help admiring the great 
saints whose works he is studying, but his notes and comments 
are generally critical and destructive. 


On the other side of the question that stormy petrel of the 
sea of controversy, the Abbé Fontaine, flaps excited wings over 
the billows and the wreckage. He has had the happiness of 
discovering a new kind of Modernism—sociological, this time.{ 
When the Holy Father, two years ago, placed the name Mod- 
ernism on the definite system of heterodox thought, of which 
he purged the Church, it was an easy prophecy that extremists 
on both sides would extend the term to cover views which the 
precise pontifical document did not contemplate. Some critics 
of the Church seemed to have an idea that it was an attack on 
everything modern—public schools and manhood, suffrage and 
wireless telegraphy, and the like. And some of ourselves, like 
the Abbé Fontaine, play the part of the adversary, by a reck- 
less use of the term. Not that the situation at which he aims 
is not bad enough, in all conscience. For he is attacking the 
execrable policy of the leaders of thought in France, which is 
destroying the bases of religion and society. Their actions and 
principles are deserving of the strongest denunciation, and, so 
far forth, this book is a pleasure to read. But there is nothing 


* Le Discernement du Miracle. Par P. Saint-Yves. Paris: Nourry. 

+La Forme Idéaliste du Sentiment Religieux. Deux Exemples: St. Augustine et St; 
Francois de Sales. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: Nourry. . 

Le Modernisme Sociologique: Decadence eu Régénération# Par M. |'Abbé J. Fontaine, 
Paris. P, Lethielleux, ; 
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to be gained by assailing the loyalty of those on one’s own 
side who do not see eye to eye with one on all questions of 
method. One can be strong and unswerving without being 
cantankerous, 


M. Leclére’s attitude towards Modernism—or, rather, the 
philosophy of Modernism, to which he strives to limit his in- 
quiry—is that of the historical critic.* He treats of its origins, 
its relations with other philosophical systems, its various forms. 
He traces its origin to the philosophy of Kant and the Liberal 
Protestantism of the last half-century; it is related collaterally 
with British-American Pragmatism. In the Catholic Church 
its protagonists are Ollé-Laprune, Cardinal Deschamps, and 
Cardinal Newman; its representatives in its more definite form 
are Blondel, Laberthonniére, Le Roy, Tyrrell, and Loisy. The 
name of Cardinal Newman dans cette galére will give a shock 
to those who know that his work and memory have been ab- 
solved by the most eminent authority from the stigma of Mod- 
ernism. A summary of M. Leclére’s more startling conclusions 
concerning the tendency of Newman’s teaching will serve as a 
basis to estimate his competency as witness or as critic. He 
believes that Newman’s views, as expressed in the Grammar 
of Assent, render grace unnecessary for the act of faith; put 
the individual conscience above the Church; lead to the belief 
that external and organized religion is unnecessary; open the 
way to pantheism. ‘‘ Everything,” he says, in his sweeping 
way, “‘ everything that has been made a reproach to Modernism 
by the theologians who represent Catholic orthodoxy is more 
than in germ in this pragmatism (of Newman), of which the 
most manifest characteristic is its resemblance to Protestantism.” 
Speaking on The Development of Doctrine, he says: *‘ Relativ- 
ism, individualism, are at the bottom of Newman’s teaching, as 
well as humanism and naturalism.” In one place M. Leclére 
seems to get a momentary glimpse at the unfairness of his 
presentation: ‘‘ We are forcing the meaning of the celebrated 
Cardinal’s teaching, no doubt”; but he instantly hardens his. 
heart, saying: ‘‘ but does he not invite it?” 


It is a relief to turn from this sort of stuff to the calm and 
rational discussion of the eminent Dominican philosopher, Father. 


* Pragmatisme, Modernisme, Protestantisme, Par A. Leclére, Professeur a 1’Université 
de Berne, Paris: Bloud et Cie. ree i 
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Garrigou-Lagrange.* Here we have St. Thomas, his spirit as 
well as his doctrine. The author takes up the views propounded 
by M. le Roy four years ago in favor of the purely moral 
value of doctrinal formule. He discusses the questions at issue 
on the deep philosophical bases on which they really rest. 
The work is a good defence of the intellectualistic position, or 
the philosophy of Being, against both Phenomenalism, the phi- 
losophy of Seeming, and Hegelianism, the philosophy of Be- 
coming. 


Cardinal Mercier’s pamphlet ¢ is a compilation from three 
sources: an address at the University of Louvain, a pastoral 
to his diocese of Mechlin, and a letter to the University Acad- 
emy of Madrid. They reflect the calmness and authority both 
of the true philesopher and the Christian bishop. 


The history of the Merovingian dynasty (S¢. Bathilde, Queen 
of the Franks. Par Dom Couturier. Paris: P. Téqui) is as re- 
markable for its queens as for its kings. The last of its queens 
was St. Bathilde. Although a slave and a foreigner, Clovis IJ. 
made her his wife. The volume gives the reader a good in- 
sight into the Gallic-French society of the period, its institu- 
tions, domestic life, habits, luxury, and morals, and presents to 
him the career of Bathilde from the workshop of Erchinoald 
to the palace of the king. He who loves the curious in his- 
tory will find much profit in the study of this book, and it 
will have its measure of edification and instruction for every 
Christian because of the life which it presents of one of the 
greatest saints of France in the seventh century. 


The copy of Pére Monsabré’s posthumous work on the Pater,} 
which lies before us, is of the fifth edition, though the work was 
published only last year. This is a sufficient proof that it ranks 
with the other homiletic efforts of the great preacher of Notre 
Dame. It consists of a series of conferences, twenty-four in 
all, on the first five petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, the approach 
of death having prevented the writer from finishing his dis- 
courses on the last two. The conferences possess the certain 
theological knowledge, the breadth of view, the religious fervor, 


* Le Sens Commun, la Philosophie de T Etre et les Formules Dogmatiques, Par Fr. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange. Paris: Librairie Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie; 

t Le Modernisme. Par Cardinal Mercier. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 

tLe Pridre Divine: Le‘ Pater.” Par J. M. L. Monsabré, O.P. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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which are familiar to all who have used his numerous works 
on religious subjects. For each conference there is supplied a 
careful synopsis, which will facilitate the work of a preacher 
who wishes to make use of the ideas of the eloquent Dominican. 


M. l’Abbé Vigourel, professor at Saint-Sulpice, and author 
of a Cours Synthétique de Liturgie, has arranged a number of 
points concerning the liturgy of the Church in a manner to 
make them available as matter for meditation or for sermons 
on Sundays and feasts.* He treats of liturgy in general, the 
divisions of the ecclesiastical year, the various parts and acces- 
sories of the Mass, the liturgy of the sacraments, the principal 
feasts, the office, the litanies, and other recognized liturgical de- 
votions. The matter is arranged to fit well into the spirit of 
the diverse seasons and festivals. The points selected are pre- 
sented in a suggestive rather than an exhaustive fashion, and 
are thereby all-the better fitted for the preacher’s use, The 
work will be of assistance to the clergy in making the faithful 
appreciate more than they generally do the treasures of spir- 
itual benefits which lie enshrined in the magnificent liturgy of 
the Church. 


No saint should be more read about 
ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. in our day of high aspirations than 
St. Francis de Sales.t| He devoted 
his life entirely to the progress of souls striving for perfection, 
and the saving of souls infected with heresy. In our time and 
country the holy ambition to be entirely under God’s guidance 
is beginning to stir multitudes of hearts. No sign of the times 
is more consoling than the instant response to the Holy Fa- 
ther’s urgent invitation to more frequent and even to daily 
Communion... Confessors are everywhere increasing the number 
of penitents, men and women both, who, in the secular voca- 
tions of life, are yearning for entire devotedness to the stand- 
ards so well advanced by- St. Francis. 
And with equal prominence stand forth missionary aspira- 
tions of Catholic Americans, who can learn from this book the 
methods of love in convert making. There is not a parish with- 


* La Liturgie et la vie Chrétienne. Par A. Vigourel, du Séminaire Saint-Sulpice.~ Paris: 
P, Lethielleux. 
' Francis de Sales, ‘A study of the gentle saint. By Louise M. Stackpoole-Kenny. 
New York: Bensiger Brothers. 
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out some converts. Many dioceses have missionary bands of 
secular priests, aiding the zeal of the ordinary parish clergy, and 
greatly extending the reign of Catholic truth, Everywhere the 
religious communities are winning souls to Christ and the 
Church. 

The writer of this book has imparted fresh interest to a 
narrative of loving activity and holy persuasiveness, adorning 
_@ personality of eminently heroic sanctity. She writes with 
sympathetic spirit, though not unduly thrusting forward her 
own statements of absorbed discipleship, and lets the saint tell 
his own story as far as possible. 

One easily rides on the tide of love for God and man that 
this narrative exhibits as flowing out of the heart of St. Francis, 
There is a beautiful romance in the story of the young noble- 
man laying down his high lordship, and setting aside the 
attractive marriage schemes of his parents, in order to take 
the place of a humble priest in a ruined and-despoiled dio- 
cese of the Alpine foothills. Then the dauntless daring of 
his apostolate in the Chablais, where in a few years he con- 
verted a whole province from rankest Calvinism to sweetest 
Catholicity. The contrast between Calvin, the gloomiest of 
Protestants, and Francis de Sales, the happiest of Catholics, 
between the apostle of wrath and the apostle of love, is well 
shown in this book. 

The author was rightly guided in using very abundantly the 
letters and other personal memorials, for St. Francis wrote his 
own life, his own very soul, in his letters, and, indeed, in all 
his devout treatises. Next to 4 Kempis there is perhaps no- 
uninspired teacher so often quoted by devout Christians as 
St. Francis de Sales, and quoted, too, because known by 
heart. Read this book to become acquainted with one who is 
all that is meant by a gentleman and all that is meant by a 
saint. 


The Life of St. Clare,* edited by 

LIFE OF ST.CLARE, Father Paschal Robinson, and pub- 
lished by the Dolphin Press, is 

an altogether worthy volume. Father Robinson has made a. 
fine translation of the biography of St. Clare attributed to 
* The Life of St. Clave. Ascribed to Father Thomas ef Celano. Translated and edited 


by Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. With an Appendix containing the Rule of St. Clare. 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. : , 
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Thomas of Celano, and also of the Rule of St. Clare. His in- 
treduction and notes leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of scholarship and literary merit. The Dolphin Press has also 
done well its share in the work. Paper, type, and illustrations 
are of the best. In every way this is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to English Franciscana. 


In a famous passage Cardinal New- 
ENGLISH LITERATURE man says that, no matter what 
AND RELIGION. use writers may make of it, ‘‘ Eng- 
By Chapman. lish literature will ever have been 
Protestant.’”” Mr. Chapman, in the 
present volume,* essays to estimate how far it has been, in 
the last century, Christian. Or, rather, that is part of his 
theme. He recognizes the reciprocity between religion and lit- 
erature, the one supplying ideas, and the other supplying modes 
of expression to its mate—which is the idea underlying the 
Cardinal’s dictum. Mr. Chapman gives us a history of English 
literature in the nineteenth century from an interesting point 
of view. He neglects no feature in the problem, whether for 
or against the progress of religious ideas, The work will repay 
reading. 


* English Literature in Account with Religion (1800-1900). By Edward Mortimer Chap- 
man, Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (7 May): “Juvenile Labor and Unemployment.” 
Child labor is, undoubtedly, one of the chief causes of 
unemployment; for such labor is merely temporary, and 
instead of leading to something better, leads to nothing, 
save to the ranks of the unemployed.———“ The Casting 
of St. Edward’s Bell.”” This delicate operation was per- 
formed last Saturday, in the presence of his Grace, the 
Archbishop of Westminster, and of the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the donor of the bell. 

(14 May): “The Royal Declaration.” A plea for the re- 
vision of a declaration that is most offensive to all Roman 
Catholics, blaspheming, as it does, against the most 
sacred mystery of our holy religion. “Catholics and 
the French Elections.” The results following the cast- 
ing of the second ballot, though, as a whole, not of 
a very decisive character, yet show at least a loss on 
the part of the Radical Socialists ——“ King Edward 
VII. and His Catholic Subjects.” Incidents indicative of 
the friendly attitude of the late king towards his Catho- 
lic subjects.———"‘ The Terror of the Comet.” Provided 
the world lasts sufficiently long, an encounter with the 
comet is bound to take place. 

(21 May): “ Pentecost” is a day of a triple commemo- 
ration: one a thanksgiving for the gifts of the nation at 
the end of the harvest; another the remembrance of the 
law-giving on Mount Sinai; a third, the memory of the 
visible descent of the Holy Ghost. ‘Two More Years 
of the Bloc.” The municipal elections, to renew one- 
half the City Council of Rome, are to be held in June, 
yet it appears to be a foregone conclusion that the year 
1911 will see the Anti-Clericals masters of the situation. 
(28 May): “Decisions of the Biblical Commission.” 
Eight answers regarding the authors and the date of the 
composition of the Psalms. Answers approved by the 
Pope and published at his order. Among other decisions 
is that it would be imprudent to affirm that only a few 
of the psalms are to be attributed to David, or to deny 
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his authorship of certain specific psalms. Certain psalms 
are to be recognized as prophesying the coming, passion, 
resurrection, etc., of our Redeemer. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (May): ‘‘St. Paul to Masters 
and Servants,” by Rev. E. T. Cullen. The chief cause 
of trouble between masters and servants is the want of 
a clear understanding of the rights of both parties con- 
cerned. The writer proffers a solution of the difficulties 
based upon the principles laid down by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to Philemon. Masters should be solicitous for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of their servants, while 
the latter should render their services freely and from 
high motives.———‘‘ The Story of the Tithes,” a sketch 
of the troubles arising from the attempt to tax Irish 
Catholics in support of the clergymen of the English 
State Church, by R. Barry O’Brien. “* Eschatology 
of the Old Testament,” by Rev. Martin O’Ryan. 
** The Irish Catholic Abroad and at Home.” The writer, 
Rev. P. Sheridan, thinks dogmatic theology is “‘a mat- 
ter of too little concern with our ordinary students and 
priests.” But this must be overcome if priests are to 
be successful in their labors abroad. 

Le Correspondant (10 May): ‘‘ The Chinese Press,” by Fernand 
Farjenel. The awakening of the East has led to a vir- 
tual creation of a Chinese Press. There are at present 
over fifty papers published in China, consisting of dailies, 
periodicals, and illustrated journals. Their context “‘is 
analogous to that of the European and American papers 
which have served as models.” The press is infusing 
new and modern ideas into the popular mind; advoca- 
ting and supporting the national assembly, and, on the 
whole, is bringing China into a closer relation with the 
modern world." The Economic Life and the Social 
Movement—Socialism.” A. Bechaux writes upon the 
progress of French Socialism and the Manifesto which 
calls for a complete economic, political, and moral 
emancipation of the workingman. The political emanci- 
pation is to be achieved by the centralization of the 
government and the development of the public services 
and law. Moral emancipation is to be realized by ‘‘the 
materialistic conception of history and of life.” The 
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writer doubts that the Socialistic Ideal will ever be es- 
tablished, because of the “instinctive need of individual 
property and personal independence; also because of 
the moral and religious forces of the French soul.” 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 May): “Modernism in Italy,” by 


J. M. Vidal, reviews the present activities of the Mod- 
ernist following, and sketches the work and character 
of the principal Italian leaders, The movement has 
practically no following among the masses, but attracts 
here and there certain groups of young people, fascinated 
by its promises of novelty and liberty———Ch. Calippe 
writes of the “Social Ideas of Chateaubriand.” 


Etudes Franciscaines (April): “The Return to the Church,” by 


P. Gonzalve. The Conversion of Dr. A. de Ruville, a 
noted professor in the University of Halle. His con- 
version was due mainly to the influence of ‘‘ Catholic 
Theological Literature.” 

(May): “Christian Men of Art,” by Alphonse Germain. 
A summary of the works of art by Christian artists of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The writer 
wishes to give, in a brief survey, the life, the where- 
abouts, the schools, and the teachers which influenced 
the individual painter. He enumerates the more impor- 
tant works of art produced by the various men and 
states the time and place of exhibition ———‘‘ The Nature 
of State Education,” by P. Joseph d’Auresan. The 
writer takes up the question of official teaching in the 
various countries of Europe. In Germany we find two 
noted adversaries of the Catholic teaching attempting to 
do away with “Confession Schools.” The writer goes 
on to show how the “ Anti-Christian spirit reigns very 
forcibly in Spain, Italy, Russia, Belgium, and England.” 


La Revue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques et La Science Catholique 





(May): ‘‘Separation of School and State,” by M.C. de 
Kirwan, is an appreciation of the campaign—begun by 
M. Pierre Biétry—in favor of the separation of the school 
from the State. The State authorities took from the 
Church the right to educate because the Church fashioned 
the young in its own way. These same men, however, 
are now training and teaching according to their own 
ideas. They condemn churchmen for the very thing 
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with which they now concern themselves. M. Biétry in 
his book gives the history of education from La Con- 
vention of 1793 to the present day. 

Revue Pratique ad’ Apologétique (1 May): ‘‘ Observations on a 

New Theory of Sacerdotal Vocation,” by G. Letourneau, 
is a brief account of the noted work written by Canon 
Lahitton. Quoting Lahitton, he defines the priestly 
sacerdotal vocation as: “The appointment or call of a 
subject to the. sacerdotal state.” The prime factor in 
Lahitton’s theory is the importance which is attributed 
to the approval by the Church authorities: it is not 
enough, says he, that the subject perceive that inner 
voice calling him to the sacerdotal state. 
(15 May): ‘The Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” by J. 
V. Bainvel. The writer endeavors to give a definite 
idea of the ‘‘ Devotion to the Sacred Heart” from an 
etymological point of view, inquiring whether the word 
“Heart” be taken in the material, metaphorical, or sym- 
bolical sense. Later he shows the historical, the theo- 
logical, and scientific basis of this devotion, and proves 
that it is not based on the vision of Blessed Margaret 
Mary. Pope Pius VI., in the Bull Auctorem Fidei, 1794, 
approves of this devotion. 

Etudes (5 May): Benoit Emonet thinks the dramatic work of 

M. Eugéne Brieux, recently elected to the Academy, 
immoral and commonplace. Louis des Brandes re- 
views a curious mystery play, “ La Charité de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Charles Peguy. * Le Sillon and the French 
Bishops.” The chief charge is that Ze Si//om mixes re- 
ligion with a democratic political programme and claims 
to be independent of the Bishops. 
(29 May): “La Question Syndicaliste,” by Gustave de 
Lamarzell, senator from Morbihan, was suggested by Paul 
Bourget’s play dealing with strikes and lockouts, ‘La 
Barricade.” The author writes sympathetically of labor’s 
struggle. He thinks that the privilege of organizing is 
a right natural to the laborer and his only effective 
defence against capitalistic exploitation. 

La Revue du Monde (1 May): ‘‘ Letters of Marie de Medici to 
Louis XIII.,” by Eugene Griselle.———‘“‘ A Pilgrimage to 
Subiaco,” by Yves d’Aubiéres.———‘“ Improved Arma- 
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ment,” by A. de Sach, is a plea for the necessity of a 
nation adopting the most improved means of offensive 
and defensive warfare. 
(15 May): “The School Question in the Canadian 
North West.” A short history of the origin of this 
question by Arthur Savaéte.—‘In Old Castile,” a 
- lecture by Yves d’Aubiéres on some still unexplored 
regions of Old Castile. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, (May): Albert Dufourcq, in 
“The Evolution of the Greek Religion,” makes the ad- 
mission that it originated in a sort of zodlatry.———“ The 
Religious Attitude of St. Francis of Assisi,” by Louis 
Canet, examines the latest attempts of Sabatier, Thode, 
etc., to separate fact from legend in the records of this 
saint. It is clear, M. Canet thinks, that his outlook on 
life was purely religious, and that any political or social 
consequences, arising, for example, from his doctrine of 
poverty, were entirely accidental. 

Chronique Sociale de France (May): Max Turmann, under the 
caption “ Protection of Labor,” reviews the operation of 
laws in the United States and Australia, with particu- 
lar reference to high tariff and limitation of immigra- 
tion. He seems to favor a state-established minimum 
wage. 

Revista Internazionale (April): “ The Problem of the Family in 
its Social Aspect at the Present Day,” by G. Tomolo. 
The baneful sociological theories which deny the divine 
institution of marriage, combined with economical con- 
ditions which necessarily break up the family relations, 
are bringing about the destruction of the family. The 
Catholic faith, and the awakening of the entire con- 
science of the nation to the evils within it, must pro- 
tect, restore, and elevate the family, especially the 
Christian family. 

La Civilta Cattolica (21 May): “Religious Instruction in the 
Elementary School.” From a comparison between the 
States anent this question, he concludes that France 
alone excludes religious instruction from all the elemen- 
tary schools. Italy, led on by the activities of the anti- 
clerical party and by the feebleness of the Catholic op- 
position, is moving rapidly to the same abyss.——‘“ The 
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History of Frequent Communion,” reviews the more re- 
cent studies bearing on the history of frequent Com- 
munion. “The Truth of the Case of R. Murri” is 
made manifest in the pastoral letter of the Archbishop 
of Fermo; it shows to the whole world, both to the 
faithful and to the opponents of the Church, the more 
than paternal kindness with which ecclesiastical authority 
dealt with this refractory priest. 

Espata y América (May): “‘ The Social Action of the Clergy,” 
by Sr. D. Victoriano Guisasola y Menéndez, is reviewed. 
The author’s thesis is that the times demand “‘an in- 
tense, constant, and universal social action from the 
Catholic priesthood. _ 

Razin y Fe (May): P. Villada points out the duty of Catho- 
lics in ‘‘ The Legislative Elections of 1910.” The de- 
clared anti-clerical policy of certain candidates makes 
indifference criminal———‘‘ Unconscious Cerebration”’ by 
Francisco Segarra, This first of two articles examines 
the teaching of modern philosophers on this question. 

Pablo Hernandez sketches the history of Aranco, 

formerly an independent state, now a province of Chile. 
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Recent Events. 


The elections left M. Briand and 
France. his Cabinet in power, with the 
prospect of an indefinitely pro- 
longed tenure of office. M. Briand at once took systematic 
steps to ascertain the wishes of his supporters in the Chamber 
of Deputies. To all the Prefects of Departments he sent in- 
structions to make an analysis of the speeches made to the 
electors by those who, in virtue of those speeches and in reli- 
ance upon the promises made therein, had secured the confi- 
dence of the people. He proposes to regulate his policy in 
accordance with the promises made by the majority of the 
successful candidates. A perfectly definite programme will be 
laid before the Parliament prepared in order to hold the ma- 
jority to its pledged word. 

The most widely accepted of these proposals was that of 
electoral reform. The adoption of scrutin de liste received 
the support of the electors by an overwhelming majority, and 
there was a large majority in favor of some method of pro- 
portional representation in order that to minorities the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing might be given. Electoral reform, therefore, 
will be the first of the measures brought forward by M. Briand 
in the early part of the first sessions of the new Parliament. 
It is expected, too, that it will be proposed to prolong to six 
years the term of service of the Deputies, combined with a 
system for the renewal of the mandates of one-third of the 
whole number of the Deputies every three years. 

Fiscal reform, in the shape of the adoption of an Income 
Tax, has received a favorable reception; but the form in which 
it was adopted by the last Chamber of Deputies, and in 
which it was sent up to the Senate, has not received the ap- 
probation of the larger number of the electors. To State 
monopolies in the sale of alcohol and in insurance a consider 
able majority manifested its hostility. In favor of administra- 
tive and of judicial reforms, and for the better regulation of 
the relations between the State and its servants, the clear de- 
sire of the people was indicated. It is satisfactory to note 
that out of the 597 deputies who have been elected only 
66 ventured to advocate the State monopoly of education 
which would, if adopted, close the Catholic schools. Two 
hundred and thirteen, however, advocated State control of the 
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ecoles libres, that is to say, the shutting out from Catholic 
schools of any control by the clergy. The Minister of Educa- 
tion is determined, it is said—although the number of the sup- 
porters of his proposal is, as has been said, very moderate—to 
proceed with the Bills which were introduced during the last 
session in consequence of the protests of the Bishops against 
the non-neutrality of the State schools. The object is, it is 
announced, to consolidate and defend the State neutral school 
and to organize the working and the control of the écoles 
libres, or private schools, both as regards the efficiency of the 
teacher, and with respect to the selection of school books. 
This is equivalent to making the State supreme in the schools 
supported by Catholics at their own expense. It is the same 
thing as would be a proposal of the Board of Education of 
New York to judge of the qualifications of the teachers in the 
parochial schools and of the suitability of the text-books. 
This is the way in which liberty is understood in France at 
the present time. 

The strikes of the tnscrits maritimes at Marseilles and other 
parts have come to an end, but other disturbances have taken 
place. The most significant of all is the mutiny, for it cannot 
be called by any other name, of a number of Reservists at 
Nimes, Finding the ground on which they were encamped too 
damp to suit them, they, contrary to the orders of their officers, 
marched into the town singing the “Internationale,” and were 
guilty of sundry other irregularities. They did not persist, 
however, in this unmilitary insubordination. The military au- 
thorities showed no lack of resolution, and put in prison a large 
number of the mutineers, leaving the rest of the regiment in 
its damp encampment outside the city. 

The State management of the Universities does riot meet 
with the approbation of those over whom it seeks to exercise 
control, So little were certain examinations of the Medical 
School of the Sorbonne to the taste of the students that they 
assailed the examiners with volleys of eggs, tomatoes, and simi- 
lar missiles. This was kept up for several days, in spite of the 
fact that the police were brought upon the field of action to 
bring about peace. Information has not been published as to 
what it was in the examination that was so obnoxious, but it 
would seem as if the State’s authority is no more relished by 
the physicians of the body, than it is by the clergy. 

The fact that at the funeral of King Edward, at Windsor, 
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the German Emperor went out of his way to show special at- 
tention to M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister and Special 
Ambassador, gave rise to rumors of a rapprochement between 
Germany and France. It was even said that a secret treaty 
had been made between the two countries. This is recognized 
as an exaggeration; but it is equally well recognized that there 
exists at the present time between the two countries a desire 
to keep peace and to deal with all questiens at issue in that 
spirit which makes for peace. Thereis in France a smail num- 
ber of eminent men who have long cherished the hope of a 
permanent reconciliation, and worked with that object in view. 
Every good cause has in its beginning been advocated by a 
minority only, and sometimes a very small minority. It is too 
soon to be sure that this minority will become a majority, but 
there is no reason to despair. It is worth mentioning in this 
connection that the late King Edward gave active support to 
the efforts of Baron d’Esteurnelles de Constant to bring about 
a better understanding between France and Germany, and was 
resolutely opposed to the policy of “‘ hemming in,” advocated 
by some Englishmen and bitterly resented by all Germans. 

Morocco has persistently protested against being kept in or- 
der by main force against its will, and having to pay for it as 
well. After protracted delays, however, the Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid, was constrained to consent to the raising of a loan for 
the indemnification of French and other foreign interests. This 
consent he subsequently withdrew. Whereupon France seized 
upon the Customs in part satisfaction of those claims. There 
seems to be no other way of securing payment; for, even if 
the Sultan were loyal to his word, his power is in reality so 
limited that, although nominally absolute, he is unable to carry 
out his promises. The latest news is that his army has been 
defeated and that in all probability he will be dethroned by 
rebellious tribes. 

By the election of Mgr. Duchesne to the Academy honor 
has been shown to a genuine scholar, who has proved that the 
most perfect integrity of mind in dealing honestly with histor- 
ical evidence gives support to the teachings of the Church. 


The first attempt to pass a legis- 

Germany. lative measure of importance made 

by the new Chancellor, Herr von 

Bethmann-Hollweg, has failed. The Prussian Franchise Bill as 
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introduced into the Lower House, did not do much to remove 
the anomalies which have made the Prussian system of election a 
by-word. It was transformed in passing through the House by 
the combined efforts of the Conservatives and the Catholic Cen- 
tre. It received further niodifications, at the instance of the gov- 
ernment in the Upper House—modifications meant to win the 
support of the Liberals and Radicals. On its return to the 
Lower House, the Liberals and Radicals could not agree, and 
thereupon the government withdrew the Bill. It is not yet 
known whether any further effort will be made to remedy a 
situation which has caused so much dissatisfaction. A large 
number of persons in Prussia possess property and have a long 
line of ancestors behind them who imagine that the safety of 
the country—as well as that of the Empire which depends, 
they think, upon Prussia—requires that all power should be 
left in their own hands, -The people are not to be trusted, as 
they do not know what is good for themselves. It is to these 
that the maintenance of the present situation is due. It is not 
yet known how long the people will acquiesce. The recent 
demonstrations in support of franchise reform have shown that 
they are as well organized as is the army itself, and there- 
fore great danger is involved in disappointing expectations 
recognized as just. 

The Navy League, the great organization that supports the 
government in that expansion of the Navy which causes so 
much anxiety in other parts of the world, has been holding 
its tenth annual meeting. No very startling proposals were 
made, perhaps because the programme of the League has been 
accepted by the government to almost its complete extent. 
Disarmament, the President said in his speech, was a purely 
ideal question, and all talk of it was dying out; even the 
limitation of armaments was being more and more recognized 
as practically impossible. All possible agreements, arbitration 
treaties, and international conferences, could not confer abse- 
lute security. Although the growth in numbers of the League 
during the past year was not so great as to give satisfaction 
to the President, the 1,031,339 members form a body power- 
ful enough to exert considerable influence upon any govern- 
ment. The German Emperor sent a message to the meeting 
to express his appreciation of the valuable support the League 
had given to his efforts to strengthen German sea power and 
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of his intention to continue to regard with special interest and 
favor the welledirected efforts of the League. 

Reference has already been made to the rumors of a rap- 
prochement between France and Germany. The new Foreign 
Minister of Italy has been paying a visit to Berlin, in order 
to confer with Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg; and as a result 
it is announced that the relations between Italy and Germany 
have become more than ever friendly and settled upon a 
secure and peaceful basis. To Berlin the first official visit of 
the new King of the Belgians has been paid, that which his 
Majesty made to England to the funeral of King Edward 
having been of a ceremonial and personal character. The ex- 
tension of the influence of Germany throughout the world, 
while not the object, was one result of Prince Eitel’s trip to 
Jerusalem. He was received with great ceremony, not only 
by Protestants, whose hospital he went to open, but also by 
the Catholic clergy. And it is said that there is not a 
Bedouin tent throughout Arabia in which the power of Ger- 
many is not extolled. 

The Emperor himself has been so unwell that he has had 
to devolve upon the Crown Prince the function of signing the 
documents which have received the Imperial approval. The 
illness was painful rather than serious. But subsequently an- 
other ailment has supervened, declared, indeed, not to be 
serious. Official declarations are, however, not always trust- 
worthy. 


The Emperor of Austria and King 
Austria-Hungary. of Hungary has been paying a- 
visit to the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. This he did in order to conciliate the good- 
will of the various populations, who had for the most part 
rather sullenly acquiesced in the exercise of the authority of 
their over-lord, especially as it was done in the good old 
medieval way, without consulting the will of the subjects at all. 
It was, however, so it professed, for the purpose of bestowing 
upon them constitutional government that “the annexation was 
made, and this promise, so far as the government is concerned, 
has, after some delay, been kept, although the Constitution still 
awaits the ratification of the Hungarian parliament. 
The Emperor proved himself a most practical politician in 
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the course of his visit, and succeeded in winning for himself 
in the end an enthusiastic reception. In Bosnia the religious 
order takes precedence of the civil, and it was by the repre- 
sentatives of religious communities that he was received in the 
first place, and only afterwards did the civil authorities pay 
their respects. The Emperor responded in the most impartial 
manner. In the first place he went with his Staff to the Catho- 
lic Cathedral, where he was received by the Archbishop and a 
brief service was held. Then he went to the Serb Orthodox 
Cathedral, where he was received by the Metropolitan and 
conducted through rows of maidens dressed in the national 
costume to the Throne. Thence he passed to the Mosque and 
listened to, if he did not take part in, the prayers which are 
said for the monarch every Friday. He then went to two 
synagogues, one of the Spanish Jews and the other of the 
German Jews, and in the end visited the Protestant church, 
The Burgomaster was the last to be called upon. In all his 
utterances the Emperor exhorted his new subjects to concord, 
moderation, and earnest work for the development of the 
country. He manifested his hope that the inhabitants of the 
provinces would find in material prosperity compensation for 
the political disappointment which so many have experienced 
through the annexation. 

The ancestral subjects of the Emperor stand in need of some 
consolation, as they are finding it hard to bear the expenses 
involved in the recent acquisitions of territory. They are al- 
ready over-taxed and are now confronted with heavy deficits 
both in Austria and in Hungary. The proposed increase of 
the Navy will entail a still further large expenditure. The gov- 
ernment seems afraid to disclose the full truth. It is said that 
private firms are to be allowed to build some at least of the 
new Dreadnoughts, and that when progress has been made 
the nation is to be confronted with a fait accompli and held 
bound in honor not to let the ships go elsewhere. 

The elections in Hungary have at last taken place and have 
resulted in a great surprise. For a long time nobody knew 
what was going to happen. The government was in a minority 
in the last parliament and upon its dissolution was treated with 
contempt and insult. In the new house it will have a majority 
of at least 157 votes, which may be raised to 165. This un- 
looked-for success is due to the formation of the National Party 
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of Work through the efforts of the former Liberal Premier, 
Count Stephen Tisza—a party which seems to have given ex- 
pression to the disgust felt by large numbers at the insincerity 
and impotence of the former coalition ministry and its disre- 
gard of the work for which it was called into existence. 

The election has completely transformed the whole political 
aspect. Independence of Austria, the only bond being the per- 
sonal one of a common sovereign, seemed to be the goal shortly 
to be attained. Dualism, as established in 1867, was thought 
to have received its death blow. But the Coalition Government 
so mismanaged things that, in the words of a leading political 
writer, it disturbed internal peace, brought to a standstill the 
economic and political development of the country, diminished 
the influence of Hungary within the Monarchy, cast a shadow 
upon the prestige of the Hungarian State in Europe, and shook 
faith in the political maturity and potentiality of the nation. 
The electors seem to have agreed with this writer’s indictment, 
and have given to Count Khuen Hedervary and to his very 
powerful coadjutor an opportunity to conduct the affairs of the 
nation on quite other lines. 


A General Election has been held 

Spain. in Spain as well as in Hungary, 

and has resulted in a victory for 

the present liberal government. The political intelligence of 
the Spanish people is so little developed that there is no such 
thing as a defined political programme. If seven Spaniards, 
it is said, were to agree upon the desirability of obtaining an 
object, in six months’ time they would have split into three 
parties, and one independent. The recent elections are in 
seme degree an illustration of this, for in a house consisting 
of 404 members these members were divided into no fewer 
thar ten parties, It would be tedious to give the names of 
these parties, although it is curious to note that two members 
were returned as forming the Catholic Party. The Liberal 
Ministerialists number 227, although, as is well known, they 
are divided among themselves into several factions; the Con- 
servatives are 105 in number and the Republicans 42, being 
three more than in the last Parliament. Nine are supporters 
of Don Carlos’ heir. Spain’s first Socialist deputy has been 
returned for Madrid, and Sefior Lerroux, with four followers, 
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has been elected for Barcelona. In fact, both in Madrid and 
in Barcelona, Republicans and Socialists have triumphed. The 
majority of Sefior Canalejas, although large, may not be effec- 
tive, on account of the divisions referred to. An interesting 
point is that for the first time in recent history ne attempt 
was made by the government to “‘ make the elections”’; at least, 
if the orders of the Premier were obeyed. 

In the Senate the Ministerialists number 103, while the 
Conservatives have 42. The rest of the seats are held by 
various groups, four being held by Republicans. 

The first use made by the government of its majority is 
to embark upon the anti-religious measures which have been 
so long threatened. A Royal decree was published on the 
31st of May requiring all religious associations and organiza- 
tions to submit to certain rules and regulations made in 1887, 
and taking steps to enforce coercive measures in default of 
compliance. Religious associations carrying on industries and 
those formed of foreigners, or numbering foreigners among 
their members, are also dealt with. On the 11th of June a 
second decree appeared authorizing religious bodies not be- 
longing to the Church to display the insignia of public wor- 
ship on their edifices, and giving them untrammeled liberty in 
the conduct of their services. ; 


The Cretan Question is, perhaps, 

The Cretan Question. the ont most likely to bring about 

a collision in the immediate fu- 

ture, although there are good grounds for the hope that such 

a collision may be averted. It will require, however, no small 

skill in diplomacy to find a peaceful solution. The Cretans 

possess complete autonomy with the recognition of Turkey’s 

suzerainty. Four Powers, Russia, France, Italy, and Great 

Britain, stand as guarantee for the rights both of Turkey and 
of Crete. 

The Cretans, however, are not satisfied, and nothing less will 
satisfy them than union with Greece and the sending to the 
Parliament that meets at Athens deputies elected in Greece, 
When Bulgaria declared her independence it seems certain that 
the Powers promised that this desire should ultimately be re- 
alized, on the condition that they remained quiet, and put for 
a time their demands in abeyance. The wish of the Powers 
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was, on account of their sympathy with the new order of 
things in Turkey, to do everything in their power to give 
strength to that new régime, hoping that Turkey would fall 
in with their wish to gratify Crete when a suitable time should 
come. 

In this they have been disappointed, for if there is one 
thing more than another upon which Turkey’s heart is set, it 
is that no further loss of territory in any shape or form shall 
be allowed. Upon this both government and people are de- 
termined. In fact, large numbers of Turks feel that a war 
would lend greater prestige to their cause than anything else 
could do. So the Powers—finding Turkey determined, and 
not being willing to permit a war between Greece and Turkey, 
a war which might result in the conquest of Greece if Turkey 
were permitted to carry it on unopposed by any of the great 
Powers—have had to bring pressure to bear upon Crete. To 
this pressure the Cretans have been unwilling to submit. In 
fact, the members of the Assembly which has been held in 
Crete took the oath of allegiance to the King of the Hellenes, 
thus setting at nought the suzerainty or sovereignty of the 
Sultan; and, what was worse, would not permit the Mussul- 
man members to take their seats in the Assembly unless they 
took the same oath of allegiance to the King. This is the 
problem to be solved by the Protecting Powers, to avoid war, 
and to satisfy the conflicting claims of Turkey, the Greeks, 
and the Cretans. They have exercised or claim to exercise 
the dispensing power, declaring the oath of allegiance to King 
George null and void, and have declared the determination to 
take serious measures and to put Crete in a less advantageous 
position than that which at present she enjoys; to restore, that 
is, the Commissionship régime, thus forcing the Cretans to 
take a step backwards rather than forwards. The Powers have 
the cause of peace more at heart than the patriotic and nation- 
alistic aspirations of the smaller races, and what is called the 
love of liberty. The Cretans may protest that their cause is 
sacred, that they find it impossible to live apart from Greece 
and its institutions, that the attraction to union with the 
mother country is so great that no other government is possible; 
but these protests fall upon deaf ears in view of the necessity 
of preserving peace. 














With Our Readers 


HE need to-day of Catholic men and women who will coura- 

geously and intelligently, in public and in private, stand for 

the principles of the Catholic faith must be evident at once to any 
one who walks with his eyes open. 

In private life there was never greater opportunity than now 
for the Catholic layman who can, without giving the slightest of- 
fence, show the worth of spirituality to a world that is rapidly grow- 
ing more materialistic ; the worth of principle to a people that rushes 
after pleasure ; the value of Christian dogma to souls that know no 
certain starting point, no place of rest; the strength of the man who 
knows whence he came, whither he aspires to go, whose universe 
has its sure terms of beginning and of end, who reads that universe 
in the reasonable harmony of the revelation of God through Christ— 
to show all this to his acquaintances who may not understand, but 
who will certainly admire and inevitably be attracted. To live 
happily with others does not mean that we must never speak of those 
things which ought to be most important and most sacred to all. 
We need not argue; we need not intrude where evidently we are 
not wanted; we need not seek to oppose. But there is a kind- 
erand more effective way apparent when the opportunity comes 
to the Catholic layman whose faith is his very life. And the 
opportunity will inevitably present itself to every one. We are liv- 
ing under sorely artificial conventionalities. We speak of every- 
thing except that one thing which is everything. Let us not be 
deceived by the generally accepted agreement to relegate religion to 
the distant background and never to allow it to be exposed in any 
public way. - 

Such a policy, if carried out logically, means the death of re- 
ligion and is absolutely at variance with the genius of Christianity. 
Nor can the compromise which it begets change human nature. The 
soul of man was made for God and for Christ. And one may be cer- 
tain that, however blatantly, the self-satisfied commentator on modern 
institutions may protest to the contrary, there are many within his 
immediate circle of acquaintances who will be interested and perhaps 
honored, and, best of all, perhaps comforted and guided aright, if 
at the acceptable time he speaks to them courageously, intelligently, 
zealously, of those things which make life so worthy and eternity 
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so real, He will find to his joy that he is doing the work of the 
Master, and that the hearts of his hearers also may burn within them, 
* * cs 
VEN if we be but stammerers and are tongue-tied, all of us 
have at least within our reach that powertul attraction of duty 
performed, of principlejfaithfully adhered to, which must make its 
impress even upon the most callous. The very secrets of our hearts 
are a measure of our love for our fellows and our zeal for Christ. 
We do not and we cannot live alone. Matters which we believe are 
known only to God and ourselves, that we persuade ourselves affect 
only ourselves, actions that apparently begin and end with ourselves, 
really reach out and, in their measure, affect all humanity. Every 
thought, every aspiration, every design, every act of ours, is like a 
pebble dropped in the great ocean, which inevitably but surely 
affects the farthest shores. If we but bring the consciousness of our 
Catholic faith, our Christian responsibility, into the whole of our 
life, and really make ourselves new men in the sight of God, if we 
but do even this, we are surely and eloquently preaching the Gospel 
of Christ and extending Christ’s kingdom among men. If we live 
for another world, if we are constantly looking out for the things 
that are to come, the very fixity of our vision will teach other men 
that there are things beyond worth living for. 
* * * 
NE ot the dangers of democracy is that every man will think he 
ought to do as the crowd does. The crowd, believing that 
every man is equal, that no one should act differently from any one 
else, will freely criticise, and criticise adversely, any pronounced in- 
dividual action. Democracy may be more tyrannical than absolut- 
ism, and it often places upon the individual the burden of defying 
the crowd, whereas the crowd ,ought to encourage and help the in- 
dividual to attain the highest fulfillment of his personal ability. 
And yet what the crowd opposes, it often respects most. To-day, 
when we are thrown so closely together—when institutions, once so 
sacred that criticism never dared touch them, are being ruthlessly 
handled by the tyro in history and comparative religion; when the 
temples of belief are being razed to the ground ; when by many it iS 
thought a mark of real intelligence to smile away dogma and to as- 
sert that the basis of duty must be re-examined and the ten com- 
mandments be re-written—the individual action of the Catholic, 
faithtul, earnest, intelligent, stands forth in tragic contrast against 
this background of ruin, of desolation, and of waste. To the souls 
of his fellows, souls made for God and for truth, such a picture of 
constancy, of peace, of conviction, must come home with telling 
effect ; its appeal must and will be heard. 
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RE we living and working in this spirit? How far does the con- 
trary spirit of the world eat into our souls, and, through compro- 
mise, through cowardly self-consciousness, weaken the vitality and 
the watchfulness of our Catholic dignity and our Catholic responsi- 
bility? The ringing call is sounding to us from the heart of the liv- 
ing Christ. Personal indifference, personal laziness, which have led 
us to neglect the powers of our intellect and our will, have deafened 
the ears of our soul. Christ does not send His angel to us. We 
have the teachers and the prophets. To hear the call, to know our 
opportunity, we must by prayer, by reading, improve our powers ; 
exercise our ability ; know what the world is doing, even in secu- 
lar, political fields; know the burden and the suffering ot our 
Church; know her problems, the way to combat her enemies; and 
stand in our own personal dignity most steadfastly and most potently 
for her honor. 
* 2 * 
N conferring the degree of Doctor of Literature on T. A. Daly, 
the genial author of Canzoni, Fordham University has appro- 
priately honored a Catholic writer who has thousands of admirers 
throughout the English-speaking world. Tue CatrHoric WorLp 
has the right to offer very special congratulations to this now recog- 
nized poet, for his first published work was printed in our pages. 
The easy grace and the perfect melody that have come to be consid- 
ered characteristic of his lyrics are qualities not to be counterfeited 
by any art; the breath of spontaneity is present in every stanza he 
has given us.. What in some sense is still more laudable, as it is 
more rare, is the ever-abiding kindlinessot histone. In all his sing- 
ing we find never a trace of sourness, never a sting of cynicism. To 
be so true a wit and to have retained his innocence untarnished in 
this respect is, on the whole, our best reason for being proud and 
fond od T. A. Lave Prosit ] 
& * 
T= death ” Sir William Butler on June 7 marked the passing 
of an able and distinguished Catholic layman, a military com- 
mander of exceptional ability, and a writer of unquestionable talent. 
William Francis Butler was born at Suirville, County Tipperary, 
Ireland, in 1838. He began his career as a soldier in the Crimean 
war; showed himself from the first an earnest student, a courageous 
fighter, a man of sincere honesty and of strong personal convic- 
tions. . During his long career he saw service in Canada, in West 
and South Africa, in Egypt, and in the Sudan. 
This is not the place to treat of his military or his political 
career. Right or wrong, he was sincere in all his convictions; he 
was also able to defend them intelligently ; and he never lacked the 
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courage to stand for them against all odds. Nature might stand up 
and say of him to all the world: ‘‘This wasa man.’’ And being a 
Catholic he was a fearless Catholic. Asa youth in private life, asa 
man of public prominence in later life, Catholic principle was, with 
him, the inspiration of his conduct, his service, his patriotism. It 
was the pleasure of the present writer to know Sir William Butler 
personally, and his cordial, genial manner; his thoughtful sympathy 
with men because he really ‘‘cared’’; his frankness, his idealism ; 
would make any heart captive and any man proud to call him friend. 

We wish particularly to pay tribute to his ability as a writer 
and to say that his books are too little known among our people. 
All of them—even the story for boys—are inspired by that Catholic 
faith which animated everything he did and lent the glory of 
another world to his whole life. The London 7Zadlet recalls the 
tribute paid by Ruskin, ‘‘ that he [Sir William Butler] could have 
written all my books.’’ Zhe Great Lone Land and The Wild North 
Land are captivating works that ‘‘ need no gloss of fiction.’’ His 
enthusiastic appreciation of Charles George Gordon is soul-inspir- 
ing. His latest work, Zhe Light of the West, which gives much of 
his philosophy of life, appeared in 1908. His personal ‘memoirs are 
about to be published, and it is also reported that he left in manu- 
script a life of Napoleon. 

Under the title that he used for his latest book, he once con- 
tributed a paper to an English magazine in which he speaks of St. 
Patrick. The passage that we quote shows something of the ideals 
that animated the author himself, and illustrate also the poetry and 
the power of his style. Sir William Butler has been describing the 
beginnings of St. Patrick’s mission, when outwardly everything 
spoke of disappointment and of failure, but : 


Beyond the bleak ridge and circle of firelight, perchance those deep sunk 
eyes are beholding glimpses of future glory to the Light he has come to 
spread; and it may be that his ear, catching in the echoes of the night-wind 
the accent of ages yet to be, is hearing wondrous melodies of sound rolling 
through the starlight. Look well upon that fire, great messenger of God to 
the Gael! The flame thou feedest with the furze and the oak-faggot is a 
light never more to die from this island. Kings of twenty lines shall rule the 
ridge of Tara. Wars and devastations, inroads and invasions, shall sweep 
the land, and its hillsides shall see fire and famine, and its valleys shall hear 
wail and lamentation ringing through myriad ages yet unborn, but never 
through the vast catalogue of thy children’s sorrow shall this light of thine 
be quenched. Nay, the travail of coming generations shall be but fresh fuel 
to spread over God’s earth this holy flame—beyond the shores, beyond the 
oceans, into continents yet unborn, the sacred light will touch the hilltops 
of Time until it merges at last inte the endless radiance of eternity. 
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HE March issue of }7he Bibelot, published by Thomas B. Mosher, 

contains the last of three memorials written by Katharine Tynan 

to certain of her dear friends who have passed from this earth. The 

tender, abiding love of a daughter for her father, Andrew Cullen 

Tynan, here finds expression in exquisite prose and verse. It bears 
the only possible appropriate title : ‘‘ The Dearest of All.’’ 


“* * « 


HE International” Catholic Truth Society earnestly requests that 

all who have Catholic magazines and papers which they wish 

to dispose of would communicate with the office of the Society, 407 

Bergen Street, Brooklyn, New York. The Society will, in turn, 

send the names of an individual or family who are in sore need of 

Catholic literature and who will be much benefited by the missionary 
work of all those interested in the spread of Catholic truth. 


ad * * 


N answer to inquiries, we wish to state that the novels of Mrs. de 

la Pasture, of whose work Agnes C. Brady [wrote in the June 

CaTHOLIC WoRLD, are published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 

York. 
* * * 

HE American Catholic Who's Who, edited by Georgina Pell Cur- 

tis, will be issued some time in the autumn from the publishing 
house of B. Herder, of St. Louis. 
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